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AGRICULTURE 


Economical Pork Production. 








The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of Tennessee has just issued a 
bulletin giving the results of using 
corn wheat, and soy bean meal with 
skim milk for pork production. The 
following are the conclusions arrived 
at: 

1. Where the ration fed was corn 
meal it took 4.6 pounds to make 1 
pound of gain in 1901, 2.8 pounds 
in 1902, and 7.1 in 1903, or an average 
of 4.1 pounds for the three years. 

2. From the data presented under 
the table of rations used it would 
be an easy matter to estimate the 
amount of food required for hogs of 
varying weights. Hogs fed in the 
ratio of 1 pound of grain to 3, 6, 9 
and 12 pounds of skim milk made the 
largest gains on from 9 to 12 pounds 
of skim milk. The consumption of 
skim milk reduced the consumption 
of concentrates considerably, though 
the cost of a pound of gain was low- 
est with a consummtion of 1 pound 
of grain to 3 pounds of skim milk. 
This shows that animals will often 
consume quantities of food 
than they can digest and assimilate 


larger 


with the greatest economy. 

3. The largest gain per head per 
day was made by Groups III and IV, 
140 pound, followed 
Groups I and VI, with a gain of 1.35 
pound. 


closely — by 


The other groups all gained 
1.30 pound with the exception of the 
The 


made by the 


lot fed corn meal and water. 


largest gains were 


groups receiving corn meal and 
wheat meal, mixed in the ratio of 2 
to 1, with skim milk. The ratio of 
grain to skim milk was 1 to 9 with 
Groups III and 1 to 12 with Group 
IV. This ratio made the best gain 
but was not the most economical. 
4. It required 140 pounds of con- 
centrates and 1,640 pounds of skim 
milk to make 100 pounds of gain with 
Group IV, which received 1 pound 
of grain and 12 pounds of skim 
milk. As the ratio between the skim 
milk and gain decreased the con- 
sumption of concentrates increased. 
5. Group I, which 
pound of grain to 3 pounds of skim 
milk consumed 80 pounds more grain 
than Group IV and 990 pounds less 
of skim milk, which makes it evident 
that the ratio of grain to skim milk 
was too wide in the latter group. 
6. The value of skim milk as an 
adjunct in hog feeding is shown by 
the fact that Group V consumed 
4.1 pounds of corn meal for 1 pound 


received 1 





of gain, whereas, Groups VI, VII and 
VIII consumed only 1.6 pounds of 
concentrates with approximately 12 
pounds of skim milk per pound of 
gain. In other words, 12 pounds 
ef skim milk saved 24% pounds of 
corn meal. 

7. The experiment indicates that 
a bushel of corn produced 13.6 
pounds of pork, which at 6 cents 
would give it a feeding value of 831 
cents a bushel; at 5 cents, 68 cents a 
bushel, and at 7 cents, a feeding 
value of 95 cents. A farmer often 
sells his corn at 40 to 50 cents, when 
fat hogs would bring him 5 to 7 
cents per pound, under the mistaken 
idea that he cannot afford to feed it- 
Corn has been purchased at 80 cents 
a bushel and fed at a profit at the 
Station. 

8. In the case of Group VI, it was 
possible to secure 35 pounds of gain 
with a consumption of 416.5 pounds 
of skim milk. On the basis of the 
gain made from corn meal and water 
416.5 pounds of skim milk made 21.4 
pounds of gain when fed with corn 
meal. This would give it a feeding 
value at 31 cents when pork sells at 
6 cents, of 26 cents when pork sells 
at 5 cents, and 86 cents when pork 
sells at 7 cents. 

9. The manure from animals con- 
stitutes a part of the legitimate 
profits from any feeding experiment, 
as it takes the place of purchased 
commercial fertilizers, which are not 
so satisfactory. When 75 per cent 
of the fertilizer value of the food- 
stuffs consumed was credited to the 
animal, the average cost of a pound 
of gain for all groups was 3.7 cents; 
when no allowance was made for the 
There is no reason 
why at least 75 per cent of the ma- 


manure, 5 cents. 


nurial constiuents of the food-stuffs 
should not be returned to the soil 
under proper management, which ac- 
cording to these figures would reduce 
the cost of a pound of gain by 1.3 
cent. 

10. The highest gross cost of a 
pound of gain was with Group V, 
fed corn meal alone, 5.8 cents, or 
1.4 cent more than Group I. The 
cost of a pound of gain was close in 
all instances and in no case was ex- 
cessive. 

11. The profit per group without 
considering the manurial value of 
the excrements was largest with 
Group I, $7.63; Groups II and III 
made a profit of $5.27 and $5.62, re- 
spectively; Groups VI and VII, $4.9 
and $4.13; Group Viii, $3.38. The 
eost of soy beans in the case of the 





last group was probably responsible 
for the small profit shown, which in- 
dicates the importance of studying 
and utilizing those gains best adapted 
for the cheap production of pork. 
The price of food-stuffs has a marked 
influence on the profit from a feeding 
experiment. 

12. These experiments clearly dem- 
onstrate the importance of skim 
milk as an adjunct food for hogs. 
The best ratio is one pound of grain 
to 3 to 8 pounds of skim milk. 





Killing Nut Grass. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

What will kill or destroy the old- 
time nut grass? It makes a nut in 
ground and grows deep. It is a bad 
grass, and the bed spreads larger 
each year and the roots will hang on 
the plow and drag them over the 
field, and they keep spreading. I 
want to kill them in some way. I 
want some one to“tell me through 
your paper how to. destroy them, 
and oblige | C. V. B. BATTS. 

Wilson Co., N. C. 


(Answerd by W. F. Massey, of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station.) 

Eternal vigilance is the only thing 
that will destroy nut grass. When 
I took possession of the place where 
I now live three years ago, the gar- 
den was a complete meadow of nut 
grass—which, by the way, is not a 
grass at all,but a true seidge (eyperus 
Hydra)—and said I would 
never get rid of it. I have not gat- 
ten rid of it yet, but it is very 
scarce compared with its luxuviance 
three years 
nut grass flourishes so is that people 
let it go to seed in the fall, and there 
are thousands of the plants that 
come from seed to every one that 
comes from the roots. No plant that 
makes above 


some 


ago. One reason why 


leaves ground 
ean live long if not allowed to make 
green leaves. I am thinning out the 
nut grass by keeping it chopped off 
all summer and fall. Of cours? you 
may chop if off to-day, and if the 
rains comes that night, it will be up 


green 


and smiling to-morrow, and if you 
let it alone it will be green as ever 
in a day or so. But chop it off con- 
tinually, and you will find it getting 
thinner all the time. Then keep this 
up till frost and never let a plant 
make seed. I have mine under to 
sich an extent that it is no longer 
a pest in my crops, and another sea- 
son will nearly see the last of it. 
Then if it is where you can plow it, 
turn it up late in the fall and the 
winter will kill a great of it. 





Feeding Cotton Seed Meal. 


The Arkansas Station has been 
conducting some experiments in the 
feeding to swine of cotton-seed meal, 
with the object of finding out why it 
so often proves fatal. A summary 
of the results of the experiments 
says: 

1. The harmful effects of overfeed- 
ing with cotton-seed meal are mani- 
fested in all species of animals 9 
far tested. Hogs exhibit no great 
excess of susceptibility over cattle 
when fed in doses proportionate to 
their weight. 

2. In a first series of tests embrac- 
ing nine pigs of thirty to fifty 
pounds in weight, all died in from 
thirty-four to sixty-four days on a 
daily allowance of .6 to .8 pounds of 
cotton-seed meal in mixture with 
ground corn or bran. 


3. Wheat bran or wheat chops .in- 


combination with cotton-seed meal 
proved less dangerous to pigs than’ 
a similar mixture with ground corm 

4. In later tests embracing alto- 
gether fourteen hogs, cottonseed 
meal was fed in mixture with bran, 
wheat chops and cut cow-pea hay 
for periods of from three to six 
months without any evident harmful 
effects the daily allowance of cotton- 
seed meal being from .8 to 1.4 per 
cent of the body weight, or from .4 
to .7 pounds to pigs weighing fifty 
pounds. 

5. In one test cotton-seed meal in 
above doses was fed to a sow during 
the last eighty days of pregnancy 
without harm to mother or progeny. 

6. In one test embracing three pigs, 
erude cotton oil was fed for twenty 
weeks in amount exceeding what is 
contained in a fatal ration of cotton- 
seed meal without any evil effects; 
hence, it is probable that the harmful 
effects of over-feeding with cotton- 
seed meal are not attributable to the 
oil which it contains. 

7. The characteristic post-mortem 
feature of cotton-seed meal poison- 
ing in all our cases was an acute 
dropsy of the pleural and heart saes 
congestion (probably 
secondary) of the liver and kidneys, 
immediate cause of death being suf- 
from 


with intense 


focation compression of the 


lungs. 





“Tt will pay to make a little sacri- 
fice for the children, and parents who 
do so are heading the opposite direc- 
tion from the poor house, strange as 
it may Keep the 
schools going.”—The Record, Madi- 
son County. 


seem to some. 
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A Northern Immigrant Pleased With 
Southern Farming Opportunities. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 


few words 
about our section, at hand. - Whilst 
I am very busy planting peaches, 
will give you a word. 

I came South some ten years ago, 
on account of health, and sought a 
favorable location for stock and 
fruit. I traveled over all the South- 
ern States with three items in view. 
I found by United States census of 
1890 Habersham County, North- 
east Georgia, amongst the Piedmont 
foot hills stood one of the three 
first counties in the United States 
for health. For the past five years 
I have been testing this section for 
fruit and grasses—the apple in the 
velleys; the peach on the high ridges. 
1 find here old trees, 75 or more years 
old, and still bearing. For over fifty 
years now there has been but three 
failures of the peach and cherry. 

The reason of this is: We occupy 
the Chattahoochee ridge or water 
shed between the Chattahoochee and 
Broad Rivers, 1,500 to 1,800 feet 
above the level of the sea—the first 
ridge from the Atlantic Ocean—so 
the humid waves of air strike’ this 
sharp ascent and give plenty of wa- 
ter, 58 to 62 inches per annum. 
Springs but a few rods apart, on 
either side of this ridge, flow into 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 
Ocean respectively, making a perfect 
water shed and drainage system. 
The height also gives an air drain- 
age that fairly precludes the May 
frosts, that peach men all stand in 
so much dread of. 

One can raise peaches almost any- 
where. I was born and raised in the 
peach district of West Michigan, and 
whilst that is a great fruit section, 
still we can get almost two crops 
to their one. 

And our low freights and New 
York markets, give us more dollars 
per acre. Our land lies on _ both 
sides of the Southern Railroad, with 
stations only two or three miles 
apart through the whole belt. 

Also the Tallulah Falls Railroad, 
that branches off from here, is now 
being extended into Franklin, N. 
C., and this section for apples, is 
even superior to ours, but the peach 
grows-in its perfection here, on ac- 
count of the soil having a great deal 
of iron in it, giving better color, tex- 
ture and flavor. All kinds of nuts 
and garden stuffs grow perfectly. 

A neighbor has been shipping for 
past three months, the famous Buck- 
eye Tomatoes, to Savannah, Ga., the 
home of the trucker. 

The buyers say, “never before have 
we seen or gotten such fine fruit.” 
Our land varies in price according 
to distance and elevation, the higher 
the better for peaches, from $10 to 
$20, or probably adjoining railroad 
stations $50 per acre. 


Your request for a 


We can clear the timber, plant and 
earry through the first three years— 
that is, cultivate. and trim each 
spring and summer months—for, say 
$30. We trim low and put out the 


heads at about 18 inches from the 
ground, keeping the heads open to 





the sun, thereby getting a better 
quality. We plant 18 feet apart, if 
hills too steep, we plant on a water 
level or contour. If level in squares, 
18 feet each way. In the valleys we 
put one-fourth to apples, that is, one 
in each alternate row and each alter- 
nate space. 

So far our peach crops have, the 
third year, paid more than every 
dollar we have in the acre. We can 
show here the largest one, two, three, 
and four year old peach and cherry 
trees in the United States—so say 
the Assistant Pommologist of the 
Unietd States Department of Agri- 
culture and the largest growers in 
the country. 

Our soil is a sort of red loam, is 
simply perfection. So far growers 
from other sections have only one 
fault to find, as two of the largest 
in the world, wanted 10,000 acres 
each in a body. 

This is impossible to get, as the 
strip is narrow, only one-half to one 
and a half miles wide and only ex- 
tending in its best—the centre here 
at Cornelia—going south and north 
each way 10 to 15 miles. 

Plénty of cheap land just for gen- 
eral farming can be had for, from 
$2 to $5 per acre back a little from 
station, say from two to five miles. 

Since I and my friends determined 
to settle here one year ago August 
Ist, after looking about for ten 
years, we have bought some 5,000 
acres and planted about 1,000 acres. 

January Ist will have 2,000 acres 
in peaches, apples and cherries. We 
plant the standard varieties, Elber- 
tas, 65 per cent; Belle (the Elberta’s 


| sister, only white), 20 per cent; the 


Carmen for early, 10 per cent; a 
very late peach for extreme South- 
ern markets, the other 5 per cent. 

Dr. Henry, Director of Wiscon- 
sin’s famous Agricultural School and 
Experiment Station, whilst South in 
August to deliver the address before 
the State Dairyman’s Association— 
whilst being shown over Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s famous dairy farm, with 
its Bermuda grass pastures, and the 
amber cane, being cut for silage, and 
over the writer’s farm where is grow- 
ing the different varieties of forage 
—he remarked that he never saw so 
many or as good forage plants, grow- 
ing on a farm in the United States. 
He saw four different kinds of corn, 
four different kinds of cow peas, and 
velvet beans, eight different kinds of 
roots (namely, carrots, ruta baga 
turnips, sugar beets, salsify, man- 
gels, parsnips, and artichokes). Of 
the grasses, Bermuda grass, alfalfa, 
blue grass, crab grass, amber cane, 
and now rye and essex rape,_ besides 
five or six kinds of pumpkins, were 
shown. 

On top of all this, our cotton-seed 
meal and hulls right at our farms, 
beats corn in fattening cattle—that 
is, more fat in less days for the same 
money. 

Now, Mr. Editor, you see you 
asked me for a letter, but I cannot 
get through enumerating our many 
blessings, unless I say we have good 
schools and ehurches, and a larger 
per cent of our population attend 
chureh than any State in the North. 








We hope to have our pure bred stock 
farm of dairy cattle, beef cattle, An- 
gora goats, Berkshire hogs, collie 
dogs and pure bred fowls, very short- 
ly now, as we have it commenced. 

I came ten years ago from North 
Dakota, and with our present expe- 
rience, would not exchange our 
farms here for half that State, if 
obliged to live in it the rest of my 
days. 

Yours truly, 
I. C. WADE. 

Habersham Co., Ga. 





The Goat Industry. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


The goat industry of the United 
States is the subject of a pamphlet 
about to be issued by the Department 
of Agriculture compiled by George’ 
F. Thompson, editor of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. The census of 
1900 shows a total of a little less 
than 2,000,000 animals, largely found 
in the Southern States. Not all 
kinds of goat skins, the circular says, 
are in demand for leather. The pelt 
of the angora is, as a rule, too thin 
and poor for leather, the longer the 
hair of the goat, the thinner and 
poorer the pelt. This applies to 
goats not angoras. Among _ the 
French mountaineers the raising of 
kids for their skins is a leading in- 
dustry. As soon as the kids are old 
enough to eat grass and other such 
diet, the skin begins to grow coarser 
and harder. The kid is therefore 
penned, not only to prevent its eat- 
ing improper food, but to prevent 
scratching and bruising. The con- 
ditions in the United States, it is 
stated, especially as regards the item 
of labor, are so unlike those of 
mountainous France that it is not 
probable that a similar industry 
could be maintained here. We im- 
port from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. 
worth of goat skins annually, mostly 
for shoes and gloves. 

The bulletin discusses the ques- 
tion as to whether it will pay farm- 
ers to raise common goats for the 
sale of kids, whose meat is as pala- 
table as that of lambs, and is in fact 
sold in every large city as lamb’s 
meat. If a ready market were estab- 
lished for kids at, say $1.50 each, and 
if any one nanny goat can raise three 
kids annually it can hardly be 
doubted that the industry could be 
made profitable. 

The bulletin points out that there 


are vast acreages in this country } 


suitable for goat raising where per- 
haps no other animals would thrive. 
The feed that goats prefer is browse, 
with a small proportion of weeds and 
grass; therefore lands burdened with 
brushwood and briers are particular- 
ly desirable. The pronounced char- 
acteristic of angora goats for de- 
stroying brushwood, briers, weeds, 
etc., has been exploited so extensive- 
ly that many people have received 
the impression that this was a trait 
peculiar to the angora breed. This 
is not the fact; the prediction of 
goats for such a diet is common to 
all breeds alike. -Brush ridden land 
is usually rich, but to clear it by or- 
dinary methods requires an expendi- 
ture varying from $5 to $40 per acre. 








If goats can do this work as thor- 
oughly, why not employ them, even 
leaving out the question of their 
own profitableness? The bulletin 
avers that a little investigation will 
probably convince the farmer that 
the common goat is not so promis- 
ing of profit as the angora. The lat- 
ter produces a fleece for which there 
is a good demand at good prices, 
while the common goat contributes 
nothing of this kind. Its flesh is 
much more palatable than that of 
the common breed, and it is less in- 
clined to jump or climb. On the 
other hand the value of the skins 
probably is less and the angora goat 
usually has but one kid a year, while 
the common goats have two and of- 
ten three. At this time there is a 
ready sale for angoras while it can 
hardly be said that thefe is a, market 
for the common breed. 
GUY E. MITCHELL. 
Washington, D. C. 





Dairy Hints. 


Avoid dust in stable. Do not feed 
dry feed just before or during the 
milking. 

Just before milking moisten the 
cow’s udder and adjacent parts with 
a damp cloth. 

Remove the milk from the stable 
as soon as milked, and strain. 

If the milk is not going to be sepa- 
rated, cool at once to below 60 de- 
grees F. 

Milk can be kept sweet from 
twelve to fifteen hours longer by a 
thorough and immediate cooling. 

CARE OF CREAM 


Cream should be ripened at a low 
temperature. If the cream is allow- 
ed to become too sour, bad results 
may follow, such as a strong, rancid 
butter, containing white flecks or 
spots of casein. 

CHURNING. 


Fifty-six to sixty degress in sum- 
mer and fifty-eight to sixty-two de- 
gress in winter are good churning 
temperatures. The lower the tem- 
perature of the cream, the longer it 
will take to churn, and the more but- 
ter you will make and the better will 
be the quality. A high temperature 
tends to produce a soft, sarvy butter, 
containing a large amount of casein. 
Such butter lacks body and will not 
keep well. There is also too much 
fat lost in the buttermilk. Stop the 
churning when the butter grains 
freach the size of wheat. kernels. 
Churning should require from thirty 
\to forty minutes. After removing 
the buttermilk, wash the butter in 
two changes of cold water and allow 
it to drain. 


SALTING AND WASHING BUTTER. 


After the butter has been thor- 
oughly drained, it should be weighed 
and spread out evenly on a butter- 
worker. It should still be in the form 
of small granules. Good, clean dairy 
salt should be sifted evenly over the 
surface at the rate of three-quarters 
to an ounce of salt to the pound of 
butter. The object of working but- 
ter when made as directed above 1s 
to thoroughly incorporate the salt. 
White streaks in the butter are due 
to the uneven mixing of the salt. 

The butter should be stamped with 
some simple, neat design, and wrap- 
ped in parchment paper.—Dr. Chas. 





Wm. Burkett. N. C. A. & M. College. 
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The Chemistry of the Soil as Related 
to Crop Production. 


The Progressive Farmer has al- 
ready reviewed the bulletin discussed 
in the following editorial from Wal- 
lace’s Farmer, but the subject is of 
such far-reaching importance that 
we make no apology for reproducing 
herewith the comment of the most 
eminent farm journal of the Great 
West: 

We beg our readers not to skip this 
article because of its title. We have 
taken the title because it is that of 
one of the most remarkable bulletins 
that has ever been issued from the 
Department of Agriculture and 
which we have read and re-read with 
the greatest of interest, perhaps be- 
cause in some of its conclusions it 
confirms in a most remarkable way 
some of the positions we have taken 
in agricultural matters and in which 
we have differed from many, if not 
most of our contemporaries. 

Careful readers of. Wallace’s 
Farmer are aware that we have never 
taken any particular stock in what 
are known as soil analyses, that is, 
the analysis of the soils for the pur- 
pose of determining the essential el- 
ements of fertility—potash, phos- 
phorie acid, and nitrogen. We have 
always held that the chemist can find 
what the plant can not find; hence, 
the conclusions of the chemist are 
disregarded by the plant. 


Our readers are also aware that 
we have been very skeptical as to the 
advisability of supplying these ele- 
ments to the soils; or, in other 
words, the use of commercial fertil- 
izers except in a very small way as 
an experiment, and then only by 
using the element to be supplied in 
its very cheapest form. 

The conclusion of this bulletin is 
that chemistry in the soil has very 
little to do with crop growing. In 
fact, that success or failure depends 
more on the physical condition of 
the soil (either by nature or as the 
result of well applied labor), the 
moisture and heat, than anything 
else. Our conclusion in reading this 
bulletin is that there is a whole lot 
about farming of which the wisest 
men are very ignorant. 

This bulletin is apparently the re- 
sult of the soil surveys that have 
been going on in the United States 
for a number of years past and which 
it is contemplated will in time cover 
all portions of the country where 
agriculture has any considerable in- 
terest. The bureau of soils, which 
conducts these investigations, was 
somewhat surprised to tind that some 
soils which on analysis are quite 
Similar to those that grow great 
crops often grow very poor ones. In 
the report of the field operations of 
this division for 1900 it was stated 
that there is an area of country in 
St. Mary County, Maryland, which 
had a value of from $3 to $15 per 
acre, which so far as analysis shows 
is quite similar to limestone soils 
in Pennsylvania selling at from $200 
to $300. The farmers were after all 


wise in refusing to pay more than 
the minimum price for this land be- 
Cause whatever its chemical analysis 








might show, it is practically of very 
little value. 

This soil survey has given the bu- 
reau samples of the soils over wide- 
ly different districts of country and 
demonstrated that the elements of 
fertility as shown by ordinary chem- 
ical analysis, has very little to do 
with the actual crop production. A 
new method was therefore adopted, 
entirely different from any other of 
which we have any knowledge; name- 
ly, that of taking the actual soil wa- 
ter and from this ascertaining what 
elements of fertility it holds in so- 
lution, assuming that this only could 
be used by plants. It is not neces- 
sary for us to go into the method of 
procuring this water extract, as 
that, however important to the chem- 
ist, is of little value to the farmer. 
What he is after is the results. We 
can best give these in extracts from 
the volume itself, suggesting that 
our readers who are thorough stu- 
dents of agriculture supply them- 
selves with this bulletin, No. 22, Bu- 
reau of Soils, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., and go 
through it caretully. Until they do 
so, examine the methods, the reason- 
ing, and the tables; they will scarce- 
ly be prepared for such sweeping 
conclusions as the following: 

“It is clearly brought out in the 
foregoing tables that there are no 
wide variations in the amounts of 
material going into solution when 
these various soils, so widely differ- 
ent in their other characteristics, are 
acted on by a detinite proportion of 
water for a short but detinite length 
of time. * * * In other words, all 
types of soil furnish about the same 
amount of plant food when treatd 
with the same proportion of water, 
other conditions—as time, tempera- 
ture, etc.—being also the same.” 

* * * 

“From the results of the other in- 
vestigations described and the fig- 
ures given in the preceding tables, 
the conclusion seems inevitable that 
all our principal soil types, in fact, 
practically all cultivable soils, con- 
tain naturally a nutrient solution 
which varies within comparatively 
narrow limits with regard either to 
composition or concentration and 
which is usually sutticient for plant 
growth. Apparently, therefore, all 
these soils aré amply supplied witt 
the necessary mineral plant foods 
and these plant foods are not in 
themselves a matter of such para- 
mount importance to the agricultu- 
rist, for their supply as regards the 
plant is determined by the supply of 
soil moisture which the crop can ob- 
tain from the soil. The chemical an- 
alysis of a soil cannot in itself, 
therefore, throw much light upon 
the problem of fertility, but, when 
attempting to control the factors 
governing crop yield, attention must 
be directed to the mechanical condi- 
tion of the soil as affecting the sup- 
ply of soil moisture, with its dis- 
solved mineral nutrients, to the ef- 
fects of climate, to rotation, etc.” 

The bulletin then takes up the 
Rothamsted experiments, covering 
a period of fifty years, and after an- 
alyzing them, says: 


“It is a significant fact, also, that 
where the annual application of the 
fertilizer has been discontinued, the 
effect is at once apparent in the 
smaller yield of crops. In other 
words, on a soil which has a natural 
capacity for 13 or 15 bushels of 
wheat, as these Rothamsted 
seem to have where wheat is grown 
continuously and fertilizers have not 
been used for fifty years, the ap- 
plication of certain fertilizers has 
increased the yield to 30 bushels per 
acre, but to maintain that yield a 
constant annual application of fer- 
tilizer has to be given and_ subse- 
quent applications merely maintain 


but do not increase the yield.” 
** + 


“Tt is recognized that in our own 
soils when under intensive cultiva- 
tion, as in the truck and tobacco 
areas, larger applications of manure 
and fertilizers are often used, 
amounting to from two to five car 
loads of the former and 2,000 or 
8,000 pounds per acre of the latter, 
but the maximum effect from these 
is quickly obtained and the yields 
can be maintained only by continued 
large applications. 

“Tt will be seen from the results 
obtained by this bureau that these 
large annual applications of stable 
manure, or of high grade fertilizers, 
do not apparently change perma- 
nently the chemical composition of 
the soil as determined by chemical 
analysis of the aqueous extracts; 
that is to say, immediately after the 
application the influence of the fer- 
tilizer can be seen in the increase in 
the soluble salt content of the soil; 
but not only is this comparatively 
slight, but fields that have been an- 
nually treated in this way for a 
number of years do not show on the 
average appreciably more water sol- 
uble plant food than adjoining soils 
upon which no such applications 
have ever been made. 

“These observations indicate ob- 
viously that fertilizers do sometimes 
increase the yield of crops an.t inain- 
tain a larger average yield over a 
period of years. But it is not ob- 
vious, as has been claimed, that such 
results indicate in the uniertilized 
soil an amount of available plant 
food actually insufficient for the 


need of crops.” 
* * * 


“The important practical infer- 
ence, if this is so, is that fertilizers 
have to a certain exteut the same ef- 
fect as cultivation and cropping; 
but in a majority of cases it is un- 
doubtedly better to depend upon effi- 
cient methods of cultivation and 
cropping than to rely upon fertil- 
izers while at the same time neglect- 
ing to give proper attention to the 
physical condition of the soil. ‘The 
effect due to cultivation is also more 
permanent than the etfec due to 
fertilizers. Furthermore, the  in- 
fluence of fertilizers on the yield of 
crops is not proportional to the 
amount of fertilizer added, as it fre- 
‘quently happens that a small appli- 
cation is quite as efficient as a larger 
application.” 

Among other conclusions stated ia 
the following: 





soils 7 reau. 





“Tt is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that this capacity of a soil to 
deliver water is very important and 
probably the most important factor 
in crop production, and this is a 
point which will receive considera- 
tion in the future work of the bu- 
The delivery of water from 
the soil to the plant must receive 
more consideration in future chemi- 
eal studies of soils for the reason 
that the mechanism by which the 
mineral nutrients are supplied to the 
plant, and it is evident that if the 
delivery be small, the plant will suf- 
fer not only for water itself but also 
for the mineral food which the water 
supplies, even though ample quanti- 
ties may be present in the soil solu- 
tion, and in what would usually be 
regarded as readily available form. 
This point of view aids in under- 
standing many of the discrepancies 
between chemical indications and ac- 
tual crop returns in past work, and 
conclusively shows that a chemical 
study of a soil, which does not in- 
clude as well a physical study along 
the lines here suggested, can not be 
expected to yield definite results.” 

In future articles we will take up 
the subjects discussed in this bulle- 
tin somewhat in detail. While they 
may not interest the careless reader 
or the man who reads the paper sim- 
ply to find something that may be of 
special interest to him at the pres- 
ent time, they will interest the man 
who is making farming the serious 
business of his life, and if we mis- 
take not will modify to a very great 
extent his farming in the future. in 
fact, the bulletin itself states that 
the investigations which it reports 
seem to necessitate an interpreta- 
tion of the influence of the chemi- 
eal characteristics of soils on the 
yield of crops somewhat different 
from that usually advanced and 
modify very materially our concep- 
tion of this important matter. 





Put Away Farming Tools Now. 


The season of active farm opera- 
tions is drawing to a close. Some 
fall plowing is on the program, and 
the corn harvest will soon begin, but 
the mower, the binder, corn planter 
and cultivators, garden tools and 
other implements should be housed 
for the winter. A farmer is known 
by the implements he keeps, and still 
more so by the manner in which he 
keeps them. The best investment on 
the farm is a shed room for tools. 
Nothing pays so well. How many 
sons of Adam are housing their 
farming fachinery on the lee side of 
a barb-wire fence or at best under a 
cottonwood tree? The sun and wind 
and rain are peeling the paint off, 
eracking the wood and rusting the 
iron parts. Machinery well cared 
for lasts twice as long as that of the 
shiftless agrarian, and the satisfac- 
tion of using sharp, clean tools in 
good repair more than pays for 
cheap lumber.—H. A. Bereman in 
Colman’s Rural World. 





’Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die. 
—Montgomery. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 
Dowie is meeting poor success in 
his New York crusade. 








Typhoid fever has broken out at 
the Virginia Military Institute. 

The Standard Oil Company raised 
the wholesale price of refined oil 1 
cent a gallon. 

President Theodore Roosevelt 
Tuesday reached the forty-fifth an- 
niversary of his birth. 

Opinion prevails in Pekin that 
Russia proposes to hold all she has 
gained in Manchuria. 

The American Health Association 
declared that sleeping cars are fruit- 
ful sources of disease. 

Attorney Joseph W. Folk an- 
nounces that he is a candidate for 
Governor of Missouri. 

Extensive fraudulent practices in 
the securing of public lands on the 
Pacific coast have been unearthed in 
Oregon. 

United States Senator William M. 
Stewart, of Nevada, and Mrs. Mary 
Agnes Cone were married at Atlan- 
ta, Ga. : 

It is stated that Archbishop Pat- 
rick John Ryan, of Philadelphia, is 


to be created a cardinal by Pope 
Pius X. 

The president of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Society in London, 


yas assassinated at his res- 
idence in that city. 


England, 


The Maryland Trust Company and 
the Union Trust Company, both of 
Baltimore, have suspended; the total 
liabilities of the two exceed $10,000,- 
000. 

A Washington dispatch states that 
the national campaign in 1904 will 
be conducted by 
velt’s friends 
lines. 


Roose- 
conservative 


President 
on very 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, now 
British ambassador at Madrid, will 
be appointed ambassador to the 
United States to sueceed Sir Michael 
Herbert, deceased. 

Members of William Rockefeller’s 
family plan to leave the Adirondacks 
owing to the incendiary threats 
against the owners of the great game 
and forest preserves. 
of cotton goods 
have within the past few days ad- 
vanced the price of all grades of cot- 
ton goods from to % cent a yard. 
This advance has been due to the re- 
cent advance in the price of raw 
cotton, 


Manufacturers 


A South Carolinian says: “In pass- 
ing, let it be noted that less than a 
half-score of white men have been 
legally condemned for 
South Carolina 
century. 


murder in 


in a quarter of a 
Yet, homicide trials crowd 
the calendar of every county court.” 

The resources of the 5042 national 
banks in the United States report 
aggregate resources on September 
9, 1902, $6,310,429,966.97, while on 
November 25, 1902, the aggregate 
‘was $6,104,091,916.46—which shows 
an increase since then of $206,838,- 
050.51. 





Our Washington Letter. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

In view of recent war rumors the 
reports of our military attaches at 
foreign capitals on the strength of 
the world’s great military powers is 
receiving more than usual attention. 
The comparison of the strength of 
Russia and Japan is especially inter- 
esting. Russia’s military budget for 
1903 includes estimates amounting 
to $160,000,000, which is an increase 
of about $3,600,000 over that of last 
year. The peace strength of the army 
is at present 1,076,458 enlisted men 
and 38,412 officers. In case of war 
this force would be increased several 
times. In speaking of our army 
maneuvers, a Russian here recently 
boasted that there were more officers’ 
in the Russian army than enlisted 
men in the United States. Japan’s 
budget for the fiscal year called for 
an expenditure of $23,000,000. Her 
army consists of 135,533 enlisted men 
and 8,116 officers. These figures give 
an idea of the great odds against 
Japan in a_ conflict with Russia. 
Germany’s strength in time of peace 
is 576,579 enlisted men and 24,5388 of- 
ficers, and France’s active army is 
composed of 528,992 enlisted men and 
28,712 officers. These armies would 
be more than doubled by the reserves 
in time of war. Great Britain has, 
exclusive of India, 201,965 enlisted 
men and 8,085 officers in the regular 
army. Mexico, the only independent 
nation our our borders, has 25,931 
enlisted men and 3,310 officers. This 
is a larger army than we had pre- 
vious to the Spanish War. 


THE POSTOFFICE SCANDAL. 


“T told the truth and the whole 
truth just as I found it,” was the 
laconic comment of Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster General Bristow, on 
his million-word report which has 
been handed to the President by 
Postmater General Payne. No date 
has as yet been fixed for giving the 
report to the public. Some say that 
the President is holding it back, so 
that it cannot be used in the cam- 
paign, but at all events he is going 
over it very carefully, and before mak 
ing it public he may supplement it 
with comments of his own. Mr. Bris- 
tow is now making an abstract of it, 
which will consist of about 10,000 
words, and will be easier reading 
than the report, which, printed as 
an ordinary public document, will 
run into 2,000 pages. It said 
that Mr. Bristow has made serious 


is 


charges against former First As- 
sistant Heath, who will be saved 


from -indictment only by the stat- 
ute of limitations. The irregulari- 
ties discovered in the New York 
Post Office have led the President 
to order a rigid investigation and 
Mr. Bristow’s inspectors will leave 
for New York in a few days. Al- 
though no direct charges have been 
made against Postmaster Van Cott, 
who is in charge of the office, the 
probability of his removal is being 
discussed openly and attention is 
salled to the faet that he is a close 
friend of Senator Platt, who has 
stood by him and will no doubt fight 
against his removal. It is doubted, 





however, if political influence could 
save him in case charges are made, 
any more than it can save Perry S. 
Heath, who will. be asked to resign 
his position as secretary of the Re- 
publican National Committee, of 
which Senator Hanna is chairman. 
The New York inspectors will re- 
quire a month or more to finish their 
work. 

THE APPROACHING SESSION OF CON- 

GRESS. 


The President has issued a proc- 
lamation calling upon the members 
of the Fifty-eighth Congress to meet 
in extra session on November 9, to 
enact legislation which will make 
effective the reciprocity treaty signed 
with Cuba last December. It is the 
first meeting of this Congress and 
many new faces will be seen in the 
House and Senate. Of the ninety 
members of the Senate, fifty-seven 
will Republican, thirty-seven 
Democrat; and twelve will serve for 
the first time, not counting the ten 
days extra session of the Senate last 
spring; in the House there will he 
205 Republicans, 178 Democrats, and 
118 members not 
before. The minority forces in the 
Senate will be led by Mr. 
whose 


be 


who have served 
rorman, 
watched the 
more closely as he is regarded as a 
probable candidate of the Democrats 
in the coming Presidential campaign. 


actions will be 


He will endeavor to organize the 
Democrats thoroughly.and to forge 
from the Republican Senators dam- 
aging admissions of the administra- 
of national 
The personal enmity which 
arisen between the Maryland 
Senator and President Roosevelt will 
make the party contest in the Sen- 
The 
House will be for the first time under 
the leadership of Speaker 


tion’s mismanagement 
affairs. 
has 


ate all the more interesting. 


Jannon, 
and some changes in the rules are 


expected. Many Republicans have 
become dissatisfied with the iron 


rules which were adopted during the 
speakerships of Reed and Henderson, 
and they will probably join Represen- 
tative Hepburn, of Iowa, in his at- 
tempts to emancipate the House from 
the absolute of the 
Speaker and his small Committee on 
Rules. Mr. Hepburn’s plan is to 
have this committee 


domination 


enlarged and 
chosen by both parties in the House 


instead of being appointed by a 
Speaker. The election of a commit- 
I 


tee would be practically the adop- 
tion of the Senate but it 
would be revolutionary in its effect 
on the powers of the Speaker, for if 
one committee were elected, there 
would be no reason why all should 
not be chosen in the same manner. 
It is believed by many that a change 
in the rules of the House would add 
to the prestige and power of the 
lower branch of Legislature, 
which in the words of Representa- 
tive McCall is being “overshadowed” 
by the Senate. A. B. M. 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 31, 1903. 


system, 


our 





Maj. Gen. Corbin is to be assigned 
to the command of the Department 
of the East, with headquarters at 
Governor’s Island, New York. 





SPECIAL COTTON CROP REPORT, 





Bradstreet’s Says That the Crop is No 
Bigger, if as Big, as Last Year, 

New York, Oct. 31.—This year’s 
cotton crop is estimated to be no lar- 
ger than, if it equals, that of last 
year, which was 10,727,000 bales, ac- 
cording to a special report issued to- 
day by Bradstreets. The report, 
which is based on special inquiry 
made by Bradstreets’ correspondents 
throughout the South, says: 

To the main leading question as to 
the probable yield this year as com- 
pared with last, the unanimity of the 
opinion pointing to a yield below 
that of 1902 is notable. Two States, 
Alabama and Louisiana, report a 
probable increase in production. Tex- 
as shows much diversity of opinion, 
about 
equal to last year, while the other 
States report decreases, most nota- 
bly in South Carolina, Mississippi 
and Tennessee, with smaller reduc- 
tions in North Carolina, Georgia, Ar- 
kansas and Florida. Three-fourths 
of the questions point to the belief 
that no top crop worth mentioning 
will be gathered, but the answers to 
the question of the grading of the 
staple show it to be better as a whole 
than last year. 


the net result being a crop 


Although general 
consensus of opinion is that the crop 
will be smaller than a year ago, it is 
pointed out that the higher price 
ruling, the advance on last year be- 
ing 1 to 154 cents, makes the crop, 
potentially as valuable in a money 
Making all al- 
lowances for under-estimation, the 
reports, as a whole, point to a yield 
in bales no larger, if indeed, it quite 
equals, that of last year, which saw 
a commercial crop of 10,722,000 bales 
marketed. 


way, aS a year ago. 





Mr. Edward Atkinson ean always 
be depended upon to say something 
to attract attention when he makes 
an address. He was one of the 
speakers at*the meeting of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation 3oston last week, and 
made the prediction that the present 
eotton conditions 


in 


result in 
South America becoming an active 
competitor of southern United States 
in growing of cotton. Mr. Atkinson 
said the South American pampas 
would furnish an ideal opportunity, 
of which eventually full advtantage 
would be taken. 
that the looked 
upon his prediction with much re- 
spect. He further predicted that 
‘machines will before many years en- 


would 


The report con- 


tinues association 


tirely replace cotton picking by 
hand,” but it is not stated whether 
the association looked upon this pre- 
diction with respect or disrepect.— 
Charlotte Observer. 





Robert J. Nelson, president of the 
Afro-American Republican League, 
has issued a call for a national negro 
suffrage convention to be held in 
Washington, D. C., December 14 and 
15. The eall states that the conven- 
tion is “for the purpose of devising 
such ways and means as will break up 
Southern disfranchisement and pre- 
serve the full and equal civil and po- 
litical rights of American citizens, 
regardless of color and race.” 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
erespondents and Exchanges. 

Chatham Record: The “oldest in- 
habitant” does not remember 
before seeing a snow storm 
there had been a killing frost. 
unprecedented. 








ever 
before 
5b 36 


Franklin Times: Pistol toters took 


up quite a large portion of the time- 


We believe 
if the judges would inflict a heavier 


of the court this week. 


punishment on this class it would 


have a tendency to induce them to 


tote less. 
The Dr. 


eontinued to-day 


Asheville dispatch: Jay 


murder ease was 


to the next term of court, attorneys 
had 
not had time to prepare the case, and 
that they wanted expert evidence to 
establish the plea of insanity. 


for the defense claiming’ they 


Kinston dispatch: The dispensary 
the sa- 
majority of 
a pretty full 
The vote cast was 609: for dispensary 
323 and against 286. 
was the most closely 


won a decisive victory 
to-day by a 
thirty-seven in 


over 
loon here 


vote. 


The election 
contested, yet 
it was the quietest that has been held 
here for a long time. 
eleven saloons in the city. 


There are 
Wilson Times: Yesterday a lead- 
ing tobacco farmer told us that he 
sold tobacco for $53 that last year 
he received $200 for. The trust is 
getting back some of the money it 
paid out last year, just as we told 
the farmers in the spring they would 
do. The consumer pays the tariff, 
but this time the farmer is helping 
to pay the trust’s 
stopping independent competition. 
Col. Olds: The State Board of 
Edueation to-day made another loan, 
this time of $9,000, in aid of school- 
houses in eleven counties. This loan 
represents the building fund of $27,- 
000, as the counties will add $18,000. 
Of the amount lent $4,275 goes to 


losses incurred in 


eleven districts in Mecklenburg 
County. The total amount so far 


lent from the educational fund for 
the building and improvement of 
public school-houses is $70,000. 


The Statesville Landmark and the 
Lenoir Topic ask for the impeach- 
ment of Judge Peebles. Says the 
Topic: “We are taught that all pow- 
er proceeds from the people. Then 
we demand in the name of out- 
raged law that these same freemen 
arise and assert their 
power. In the name of common de- 
cency we demand that udge Peebles 
be impeached for his high-handed 
insult to the civilization of which we 
boast.” The Landmark concludes a 
leading editorial with these words: 
“We repeat that Peebles’ conduct is 
a disgrace to the bench and to the 
people of the State and he ought to 
be impeached. If the people remem- 
ber him as they should, he will of 
course be retired at the end of his 
first term, but it is terrible to con- 
template the idea of holding 
courts in North Carolina for seven 
years yet.” 


unmeasured 


his 





Raleigh Cor. Citizen: The solici- 
tor of this district says no one will 
ever know the number of persons 
whose pockets were picked during 
the State Fair here last week. The 
gang of pick-pockets was the larg- 
est and most daring ever in North 
Carolina. The solicitor says the ag- 
gregate of the thefts is away up in 
the thousands of dollars, and that 
a great many persons have not ad- 
mitted being robbed. 


Three elections on the _ liquor 
question were held in the State Tues- 
20th. At Weldon 
tion to establish a dispensary was 
defeated by a vote of 54 to 44. The 
At Hender- 


son, which now has saloons, a propo- 


day, a proposi- 


town now has saloons. 


sition to establish a dispensary won 
of 199 to 51. In Hender- 
which is now dry, theoreti- 


by a vote 
sonville, 
cally at least, three propositions were 


voted on—saloons, dispensaries and 
distilleries. Saloons were defeated 


by nine majority, dispensary by 94 


and the distilleries by 16. 


Durham Herald: Durham County 
is now spending upwards of $25,000 
per year in building macadam roads 
and about ten miles of good roads 
are completed annually. It is one of 
the greatest works in connection with 
The good 
roads are now stretching out in all 


the county government. 


directions from Durham towards the 
county lines and the people—many 
of whom at first opposed the move 
are beginning to realize the great ad- 
vantages offered by the new system 
and are now lending their entire 
support to the movement. 





State Auditor Dixon the 
State’s financial outlook is very good 
for the next year. The State will 
pay its running expenses, the bal- 
ance of debt, not provided for by the 
bond issue, and will have a pretty 
good balance this year, it seems. It 
takes a great burden from the shoul- 
ders of the Treasurer and Auditor 
when they realize that there will be 
mouey~in the treasury and_ that 
public school-houses is $70,000.—— 
State Auditor Dixon says the 
knitting mill which will give employ- 
one hundred and fifty 


says 


ment to 
hands. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer 
The Colored State Fair is pro- 
nounced the best the negroes have 
yet held. The industrial and agri- 


cultural features are particularly 
prominent and many articles of 
marked merit are shown. ——Speak- 


ing about the election on the liquor 
question at Kinston yesterday, which 
resulted in a victory for the dispen- 
sary, a Raleigh lawyer of prominence 
said to-day that when Wilmington 
and Weldon voted whiskey out, then 
indeed he would believe that the sa- 





loons were on their last legs. 
A bar-keeper here, when asked the 
flat question whether the saloon men 
really intended to fight the dispen- 
sary election held here recently, re- 
plied that he had made all sorts of 
inquiries and could not find that any 
suit was to be brought to test the 
election and the Watts law. The 
game warden of this county is after 








violators of the Audubon law and of 
the general game law. He has se- 
cured within the past three days 
three convictions of persons killing 
turkeys, and there is another case to 
be heard. There is plenty of game 
and the outlook for a good shoot- 
ing season is very fine indeed. 





Did Cashier Dewey Work Another 
Game? 


“What has become of 
Dewey, the absconding bank official 
of New Bern?” a well known officer 
and detective was asked by a citizen 
yesterday. “Why do you suppose he 
has not given himself up after writ- 
that he would do so?” 

“Give himself up!” 
officer. “You thought that, did you? 
Well, that letter was the slickest 
thing yet, I think. He simply made 
a bluff that he intended to surrender 
so the reward offered for him was 
withdrawn and the police and detec- 


ing 


exclaimed the 


tives quit working to find him. Then 
he easily got clean away. That is 


what I think about it.” 

The citizen did not agree with the 
officer, but the latter was decided in 
his views.—Raleigh Post. 





The R. F. D. Service. 


Postmaster Bailey, of 
says there 


Raleigh, 
are now in operation in 
North Carolina 415 rural routes and 
that the monthly pay-roll 
siderably over $20,000. He says this 
State has its fair share of routes, 
thanks to very active and commend- 


is con- 


able work by all the Congressional 
delegates. Mecklenburg yet leads in 
the number of routes, Wake holding 
second place. The first route estab- 
lished in this State was at Oxford; 
the The rural 
free service has grown in 
five years from an experiment into 


second at Raleigh. 


delivery 


a great foree for education and im- 
provement information. The 
five routes from Raleigh handle each 
month over 245,000 of mail. 
The first appropriation for this sex 
vice was secured by Senator Marion 
Butler, and it is said that he, more 
than 
eredit.—Col. 


and 


pieces 


else, deserves the 


Olds. 


any one 





A Little Political Gossip. 


Mr. Rollins’ prestige and voice in 
as Republican State 
ean be diminished only 

And since this avenue 
for his undoing is practically closed, 
it would seem that he is safely an- 
chored. The election of a Republi- 
ean to Congress from the State 
would destroy Mr. Rollins’ political 
influence in a A Republican 
virtually 
come leader of the party m the 
State, for the reason that the fed- 
eral patronage would be placed at his 
disposal. Thomas Settle aspires to 
Rollins’ mantle as party leader via 
the Congressional route. ~So does 
E. Spencer Blackburn in the Eighth 


party matters 
Chairman, 


in one way. 


way. 


representative would be- 


District. Rollins told the President 
that North Carolina Republicans 


would be represented in the next Con- 
gress. Such a result would come 


(a 





near to putting him out of commis- 
sion, politically speaking. 

The Tenth District is the most in- 
teresting on the North Carolina po- 
litical checker-board. This condition 
results from the expected unseating 
of Represensative J. M. Gudger at 
the coming session of Congress. 
Settle’s efforts for a nomination will 
mean a fight for State leadership. 
He will have to reckon with V. S. 
Lusk, J. J. Britt and others. But 
even more interesting are reports 
that have recently reached here from 
Asheville with reference to the nomi- 
nation of a Democratic candidate in 
the event of the unseating of Mr. 
Gudger. There is said to be a grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of tendering 
the nomination to Locke Craig. 

It is not generally known, but some 
of Governor Aycock’s _ political 
friends in the Third District have 
recently been urging him to become 
a candidate for Congress against 
Representative Thomas. He has re- 
fused to enter the contest, so several 
of his close friends say. They pre- 
dict that he will be a candidate in 
1906 if he does not make the race for 
the Senate against Senator Sim- 
mons.—Washington Cor. Post. 





Portuguese Laborers for the New Bern 
Section. 


A. B. Dawson, who went to New 
Bedford, Mass., last week to secure 
Portuguese laborers for persons 
here, returned with them yesterday 
on the steamer Ocracoke. There were 
106 in the number, twelve or fifteen 
of them being women. 

It will be remembered that these 
Portuguese are the same who were 
brought here last spring from the 
wreck of the barkentine Vera Cruz 
VII, near Ocracoke, and later taken 
to New Bedford, for which place they 
were bound when the wrecked oc- 
curred. 

At the time, Mr. Dawson took a 
number of Portuguese to work. OL, 
his farm. He found them sueh’ val- a 
uable help that North to gob > 33 


S farm sag <2 aA, 2 
re 


They are oD csielone honest gee . 
faithful. Although taking themy to oe 
do this work was regarded as am 6x "ge 
periment, he thinks that the monéy-/ ‘ 


used to get them was wisely’-ex-" soa 


pended. 

The Portuguese looked in far bet- 
ter condition than when they were 
here last spring. Of course there 
was reason for their seedy appear- 
ance then, but now they have every 
appearance of being thrifty and in- 
dustrious, and doubtless the men 
taking them will find them excellent 
help. 

Mr. Dawson says he could get a 
thousand of such men if there were 





a demand for’ them.—New Bern 
Journal. 
First Small Boy—Johnny Smith’s 


mother’s awful good to him. 
Second Small Boy.—What’s 
done ? 
First Small Boy.—Let him have 
the measles the day school opened. 


she 





~.+:That there was pleasure there. 


yo 2 Tf’ sneh be Ni 


— as ‘Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 








Sonnet.* 


The world is too much with us; late 
and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste 
our powers: 

Little we see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a 
sordid boon! 

This sea that bares her bosom to 
the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all 
hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleep- 
ing flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out 
of tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God! Id 
rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant 
lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me 
less forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus, rising from 
the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed 
horn. 

—wWilliam Wordsworth. 





Lines Writen in Early Spring.* 


I heard a thousand blended notes 
While in a grove I sat reclined 
In that sweet mood when pleasant 

thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me 
ran, 
And much it grieved my heart to 
think 
What man has made of man. 


Through primrose tufts in that sweet 
bower 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths; 
And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


The birds around me hopped and 
played— 
Their thoughts I cannot measure, 
But the least motion that they made 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their 
fan 
To catch the breezy air, 
And I must think, do all I can, 











‘From hea: sent, 
* Flave I not reaso 
‘--«*, What man has macs ¢ 
re Ot —William adsworth. 





~ 
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“SMe Least of His Troubles. 


was born in Stewartsville, North 
Carolina. A time ago he went down 
to see his birthplace and when he re- 
turned told his friends about the 
trip. 

“Why don’t you buy the old place, 
Joe?’ he was asked. 

“What for?” 5s 

“Why, so you can leave it to pos- 
terity.” 

“Posterity?”? growled Senator 
Hawley. “Do you think I am trou- 
bled by posterity? They will all be 
here when I’m _ dead.”—Saturday 
Evening Post. 





*Nos. 149 and 1500f our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
grewsive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
alre dy appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Tennyson. Fimrod, Riley, Ryan, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Shelley, and others, 


READING ALOUD IN THE HOME. 





A Good Suggestion for the Fall and 
Winter Season. 


I should like to add here a word, 
at this opening of the reading sea- 
son, about home reading and its 
benefits to children. The habit of 
reading aloud is a delightful fea- 
ture in the life of some families, and 
may be made a source of profit as 
well as pleasure to children. In too 
many American homes the absence 
of the older boys and girls in the 
evening is plainly noticeable; they 
find their recreation elsewhere. As 
a rule this recreation is wholesome, 
but it is too often sought outside the 
home where it ought to be provided. 
It is one of the secrets of keeping 
companionship fresh and close that 
it must be made to include pleasure 
as well as work. The wife who de- 
sires to keep in touch with her hus- 
band must have a share in his recrea- 
tions; and the mother who wishes to 
hold her children fast as they grow 
older must play as well as work with 
them. The practice of reading aloud 
is one of the ways of keeping boys 
and girls of active, inquiring minds 
at home. 

If home reading is to be effective 
it must, first of all, be interesting; 
the books read must be chosen with 
reference to the children’s tastes and 
interests. Follow the line of least 
resistance by going where they want 
to go, but select the guides yourself. 
If they want adventure give them 
adventure, but give them the best; 
accept their subjects, but use your 
maturer knowledge in choosing the 
writers who deal with those subjects. 
One evening a week devoted to read- 
ing aloud thoroughly interesting 
stories, travels, histories, biogra- 
phies, popular books of science, 
would add immensely to the attract- 
iveness of many homes and prove a 
potent influence to protect older 
children from the fascination of 
recreations less wholesome and stim- 
ulating. 

Very few fathers and mothers un- 
derstand the educational value of 
good books in the home. They fail 
to realize how much familiarity with 
the best writing has to do with 
teaching a child to use his own lan- 
guage with freedom and accuracy. 
Children, like their elders, frequent- 
ly abuse the language. Their vocab- 
ularies are limited; they are often 
ungrammatical through careless- 
ness; and they drop into slang be- 


cause they do not command ade- 
quate use of words. President Eliot 
of Harvard University, once said 


that if there be any single test of a 
man’s education it is his ability to 
use his own language correctly and 
with freedom. Children abroad, who 
have any educational opportunities, 
are very carefully trained in the use 
of language. 
largely a matter of home influence. 
The schools can do something, but 
they cannot do much if the influence 
of the family is constantly exerted 
in the wrong direction. Children 
who are in the habit of hearing slo- 





venly speech form a slovenly habit 


The training is very’ 


of speaking themselves; and teach- 
ers find it very difficult to undo the 
unfortunate influence of the home. 
In all the professions, in correspond- 
ence of every kind, and in social life, 
the proper and free use of one’s lan- 
guage is of the very highest impor- 
tance, and yet it is one of the things 
about which the great majority of 
parents are most indifferent. This 
indifference is due to the fact that 
most fathers and mothers do not un- 
derstand the foree of their own ex- 
amples. They do not realize that 
their children learn far more from 
them in hourly intercourse than they 
learn in the few hours during which 
they are committed to the teacher’s 
eare. To counteract this influence, 
the habitual reading of good books 
by parents and children alike is of 
Hamilton. W. 





prime importance. 


Mabie, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 





An Interesting Problem. 


“How old is Ann?” is a question 
that is agitating many ‘people in all 
sections of the country. The Dayton, 
Ohio, Evening Herald says the prob- 
lem is a simple one, yet the whole 
country is now working on it and 
women’s clubs promise to take it up. 


Here is the problem as printed in+ 


the Dayton paper: 

“Mary is 24 years old. Mary is 
twice as old as Ann was when Mary 
was as old as Ann is now. How old 
is Ann?” 

Commenting on the’problem, the 
Herald says: 

“Simple, isn’t it? Just as easy as 
rolling off a log. Of course, you will 
say Ann is 12. Then you will think 
it over a while and discover that Ann 
is 16. Then you will kick yourself 
for your stupidity and confess that 
the girls are the same age. A mo- 
ment later a great light will dawn 
and you will see clearly that Ann is 
18. But before you go to bed your 
mind will still be full of uncertain- 
ties, and you will proceed to work 
out the problem by algebra. The re- 
sult of the effort will be that you will 
find that Ann is.16.97 years old. And 
then you go to guessing.” 

The problem, it is said, first came 
up at Harvard, where football prac- 
tice was suspended while it was be- 
ing worked out. Then the New York 
papers took it up. To-day the papers 
are crowded with solutions, all dif- 
ferent. From New York the fever 
spread. Even Philadelphia awoke, 
while in Chicago it has gone so far 
that the Tribune has a long edito- 
rial on the subject. 

In some instances it is said that 
each members of a family has care- 
fully worked out the problem and 
all come to different conclusions. As 
an illustration of the interest taken 
in the problem and the different so- 
lutions presented we note that in the 
Dayton Herald’s issue of the 20th 
Archie Mumma finds that Ann is 18 
years of age; William Stuck is sure 
she is 16; William Donaldson asserts 
“without defaleation” that Ann is a 
girl of 12; while a Milwaukee cor- 
respondent is absolutely convinced 
that one can prove the young woman 
any age he pleases. The question 
therefore, “How old is Ann” is yet 
an open one and the problem may 
come in good to furnish means of 
amusement for those who have noth- 
ing to do during the long winter 
evenings. In fact, How old is Ann? 





—Charlotte Chronicle. 


the poet to book their 











Got Even With Kipling. 


Cecil Rhodes, the late South Afri- 
can magnate, had a bone to pick with 
Rudyard Kipling, the poet, and suc- 
eeeded in doing it to his complete 
satisfaction. This is how the,story 
is told in the London clubs: 

Kipling and Rhodes were fellow- 
passengers on a Cape Railway train 
bound toward Kimberley. Up to the 
moment of departure from Cape 
Town Rhodes had been busy sending 
dispatches, and it fell to the lot of 
seats and 
berths. The author is a man of boy- 
ish build; the empire-builder was 
ponderous, and had a decided aver- 
sion to sleeping in a top berth. 
Knowing this, the poet determined 
to have fun at the expense of the 
man of destiny. When that night 
the ex-Premier found that he had 
been assigned to an upper berth his 
rage was great. He pleaded with 
the agile Kipling to exchange with 
him; but the poet, with a sardonic 
smile, assured Rhodes that he could 
not think of exalting himself above 
so mighty an imperialist, and so the 
bulky statesman had to climb la- 
boriously to bed. 

After midnight the train stopped 
at a small station on the desolate 
karoo, and the wife of a colonial 
officer got aboard. When she dis- 
covered that, notwithstanding her 
telegram, no reservation had been 
made for her, she lifted up her voice 
in loud protest. The - commotion 
awakened Rhodes, who thrust his 
head out between the curtains and 
demanded to know the cause of the 
disturbance. 

“T am the wife of Colonel ve 
the lady exclaimed, “and although I 
wired for a berth, none has been 
saved for me!” 

“That’s all right,” thundered the 
Colossus; “my little boy is occupy- 
ing the berth just under mine; turn 
in there with him.” 

The lady was appeased, and pro- 
ceeded to take advantage of the of- 
fer. Presently there was an insur- 
rection in the lower berth. 

“Now don’t cry and make a fuss,” 
the lady was heard to say; “your 
father told me I might sleep here.” 

“Madam,” gasped the author of 
“The Jungle Book,” “do you—do you 
know who I am?” 





“You are the little son of the gen- 
tleman in the upper berth, are you 
not?” faltered the now startled wo- 
man, peering into the dark compart- 
ment. 

“Nothing of the sort,” roared the 
poet; “I am Mr. Rudyard—” 


Before he could confess further 
the frightened woman fled to an- 
other car. The upper berth shook 
with convulsive appreciation as the 
poet, with a mingled vocabulary of 
several tongues, berated the South 
African statesman. 


“Ring off on the cuss-words, and 
swear,” exclaimed Rhodes from his 
altitude of mirth, “and give us some- 
thing about a rag and a bone and a 
hank of hair!” 


But with picturesque wrath Kip- 
ling stuck to his impromptu pro- 
gram.—Woman’s Home Companion. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘‘ Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 














Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


I wish to give this week directions 
for making a Utopia Blouse Sweat- 
er. Materials required for this 
sweater: About six skeins of Utopia 
Spanish yarn, one yard of inch-wide 
satin ribbon the ecolor of yarn, 
two dozen small buttons, one pair 
of bone knitting needles, size 15, 
also one pair of considerably smaller 
steel needles. Cast on 114 stitches. 
First row, knit 1, purl or seam 1, k 
1p 1, ea pi ik iy pd, & typ 2; 
k 2, p 2, repeat from beginning till 
all the stitches are taken up; the row 
should finish with nine stitches knit- 
ted and purled or seamed alternately. 

Second row. In this row reverse 
the order in previous row, beginning 
with p 1, k 1, p 1, ete. This keeps 
the ribs correct and gives a right and 
wrong side to the garment, the effect 
of the work being wide and narrow 
ribs. Repeat until the back is four- 
teen inches long. 


Take off carefully on to a third 
needle, either crochet or knitting 
needle, 33 stitches, leave 33 stitches 
at the other end, these are for the 
shoulders; bind off the intervening 
48 stitches. Knit the 33 stitches left 
on the needle with which you are 
working, forward and back four 
times, or eight rows in all. Then 
cast on toward the front 81 stitches. 

Knit in same ribs as the back for 
six inches. Cast on 15 stitches to- 
ward the back for under arm pieces. 
Knit 8 inches this way. Then knit 
to within 80 stitches of underarm 
seam, and turn and knit toward the 
front without removing the needle. 
Next knit to within 87 stitches of 
underarm and turn. Knit back and 
forth 4 times more, each time leav- 
ing 2 stitches on the other needle; 
this will make 45 stitches on under- 
arm needle. In this turning and 


_ knitting back, the yarn usually on 


right hand needle in first stitch after 
turning is attached to left hand 
needle, but should be used the same 
as if on the right needle. Knit back 
to the underarm seam. 


Then commence at underarm and 
knit and purl 9, knit and purl 2, to- 
gether 9 times, knit and purl 3 to- 
gether 14 times, knit and purl 4 to- 
gether 15 times. Two, three, and 
four together means to take these 
numbers of stitches up on the needle 
and knit them off together. Care 
should be taken not to let any of the 
stitches slip from the needle. Bind 
off these stitches; this gathers the 
fulness in front. 


Make the other side of the front 
to correspond with this, beginning 
with the 8 rows on the shoulder, cast- 
ing on 81 stitches, etc. Pick up the 
stitches on the back with steel 
needle—there should be 114 stitches. 
K 2, p 2, once across, then k and p 
alternately 7, knit 2, together 18 
times, k and p 8 together 4 times, k 
and p 4 together once k and p 3 to- 
gether 4 times k and p 4 together 
once, k and p 3 together 4 times, k 





and p 2 together 18 times k and p 7. 
Bind off. 

Pick up all the stitches on the 
fronts and back on one steel needle, 
first sewing up the underarm séams, 
then knit plain, for a depth of 1% 
inches; this forms the belt. If pre- 
ferred rib the belt like collar and 
cuffs. 

Sleeves: Cast on 74 stitches on 
steel needles. Rib (knit and purl) 2 
and 2 alternately to a depth of 5 
inches. Change to bone needles and 
knit in ribs same as garment. Knit 
this way for 5% inches. Increase 
one stitch each end of needles for 2 
rows. Knit 4 rows without increas- 
ing, that is, knit forward twice and 
back twice. Repeat from 4 times, 
Knit 3 inches straight. 

Now add one stitch on each row 
until the sleeve is right length on in- 
side seam, then bind off 12 stitches 
at each end of row, and after this 
narrow one stitch at both ends of 
every row until there are about 20 
stitches left on needle. Bind off. 
Sew or crochet sleeve into arm hole. 
The cuff should be rolled over. 

Collar: Cast on 120 stitches on 
steel needles. P 2, k 2, p 2, k 2, un- 
til 6 inches deep. Bind’ off very 
loosely. Gather the fulness of 
sweater in front at neck and sew on 
collar. 

Face the fronts of jacket with rib- 
bon about an inch wide, and fasten 
with hooks and eyes. Small buttons 
down each side of front make a pret- 
ty addition and if you wish make 
cord of the yarn to hold them loosely 
together. These sweaters are par- 
ticularly nice to wear over wash- 
waists cool mornings. 

These directions have occupied so 
much space that I have none left for 
a letter, but trust that they will 
prove helpful to many a woman who 
wishes an inexpensive light wrap. 

Aunt Mel is with us and I too 
would like to say just a few things 
about our boys but must stop and say 
it some other time. Where are those 
letters about the most profitable use 
of the long autumn and winter even- 
ing? I hope to get several this week. 

AUNT JENNIE. 





On Rearing Boys. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I was glad tc 
see Social Chat appear again. There 
were two very good letters in The 
Farmer of October 13th. 

M. H.’s was very helpful. I think 
Mrs. S. E. M. was shooting close to 
the mark. Wonder if she did not hit 
somebody? I never could see any- 
thing in this overproduction theory 
when so many go hungry and eold. 

Aunt Jennie, I would be glad you 
would give instructions for knitting 
those jackets and tam-o-shanter caps 
—the caps especially. 

I would be glad of gn exchange; 
you know woman is never satisfied. 

With your permission, I will speak 
-one little bit on rearing children. 
While I don’t know but little, I do 
think that boys must be brought up 
on the same principle as girls are 
before this country reaches its aim. 
Why is it boys are allowed to go 
where they please at twelve or thir- 





teen? But, oh my! you must look 
out for the girls! Now why not for 
the boy, too? He has a soul, too. I 
think that fathers could lend a help- 
ing hand to us mothers by giving 
advice and setting good examples. 
I long to see the time when boys 
must have as good a character as a 
girl, and what will stain her charac- 
ter will stain his also. Then and 
not until then, will there be good 
husbands for our girls. 

I did not think of writing so long 
a letter, but then I am interested. I 
would be glad to hear from some of 
the rest of the Chatterers on this im- 
portant subject. I will close trust- 
ing the Lord will ever be with you, 
Aunt Jennie. Three cheers for the 
best paper, The Progressive Farmer, 
and good wishes to all of the Chat- 
terers. AUNT MEL. 

Wayne Oo., N. C. 





Health and Hygiene in Sweeping. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—A reader of 
your excellent paper desires to know 
if there is a more helpful way of 
sweeping than the old tiresome one. 
She says of all the household duties, 
this is to her the most fatiguing. 

The old way of taking a broom 
and using it vigorously, going over 
the carpet stirring it up and filling 
your throat with dust besides your 
hair and skin is not hygienie or the 
best method. If you will keep a new 
broom—or clean one especially for 
your carpets—and never set it down 
in the corner to collect dust and soil 
and to get stubby; it will serve you 
and will make your earpets last 
twice as long. Don’t raise a dust, 
but fill a pail full of warm water and 
put a tablespoonful of salt into it 
and dissolve well; then dip your 
clean broom in it and sweep a width 
at a time. As soon as the water be- 
comes soiled throw it out and get 
fresh, and prepare the suds as the 
first, and keep this up until your 
carpets are clean. One such sweep- 
ing will last for a week or longer, 
and save your back. Your brooms 
and your carpets to say nothing of 
the dust. Try the method. It will 
not fade your carpet. But don’t make 
the broom wet, but just damp. 

JANE. 





Unhappy Marriages. 


Dear Aunt sur- 
prised I was to find that you knew 
me; but delighted that you still re- 
member me after several years of 
separation. I intended to write to 
the Chat before this, but have been 
sick. 

How I enjoyed your letters of Sep- 
tember 15th, so full of good advice 
to those who are soon to enter into 
marriage life. If our young people 
would only realize what a serious 
thing it is before it is too late, I be- 
lieve there would be but few unhap- 
py marriages, and better and happier 
homes. So many expect only sun- 
shine and happiness and when shad- 
ows come, they are not prepared to 
meet them. They realize too late 
that they have made a mistake, and 
then turn to the divorce courts as 
the shortest way out of their trouble. 


Jennie :—How 





How sad it is, and how I wish all 
would see that what “God hast joined 
together no man can put asunder.” 
If mothers would only be more 
watchful of their daughters’ company 
and try to impress on their minds 
the seriousness of the step, how 
much better it would be! We have 
so many unhappy couples in our city 
that the divorce column is almost 
as long as that for the marriages. 
My father often tells me if I am not 
careful, I will be an old maid, but I 
tell him, “Better an old maid than an 
unhappy wife.” 

I enjoy the Sunshine column so 
much, but also the Social Chat, and 
hope the cousins will be more prompt 
and write often. I hope soon to visit 
Raleigh, and how delighted I should 
be to see Aunt Jennie and the cou- 
sins. 

I suppose you are all enjoying the 
State Fair. My mother is in Raleigh 
to atend the Fair for the first time 
in nine years, and how I do miss 
her; for this is the first time she has 
ever left me alone. I can truly ask, 
“What is home without a mother?” 
For fear of the waste basket, will 
close. With best wishes for Aunt 
Jennie and the counsins. 

ELIZABETH. 

Baltimore, Md. 





The Winter Fashions. 


The prophecy that velvet and vel- 
veteen would be high in favor this 
season has been fulfilled. A gown, 
a blouse or a wrapper of velvet 
achieves a distinction in attire not 
possible to attain in any other ma- 
terial. Fancy effects in velvet and 
velveteen are used for the chic shirt- 
waist costumes. The new zibelines, 
which are a favorite material for the 
elaborate dress-gown, are more beau- 
tiful than ever, and their softness 
and pliability adapts them admirably 
to the flowing lines of the new modes. 
Rich satin-faced cloths will not 
easily lose prestige, and this season 
they are shown in the lovely fuchsia 
hues that are so fashionable. Straw 
eolor, buff and pale pink are among 
the delicate tints for which much 
favor is shown. 

One of the fancies of the season 
is open-work embrodiery, in either 
English or Madeira fashion, over a 
soft, contrasting color. Fringes are 
more popular than ever and narrow 
Tom Thumb fringe dyed to match 
the dress are most in demand, and 
they possess innumerable attractive 
features. 

The separate blouse is more popu- 
lar than ever, and the unlined shirt- 
waist made of fine faced cloth bids 
fair to be a popular garment. 

Sloping shoulders are a distine- 
tive feature of the new modes.— 
From The Delineator for November. 





Charitable Act. 


“Have you ever done anything to 
make the world happier?” asked the 
solemn looking person with the un- 
barbered hair. 

“Sure,” answered the jolly man 
with the double chin. “I was once 
invited to sing in public and de- 
clined.” 
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FALL FARM WORK—A FEW RANDOM SUGGES- 
TIONS. 


We have always liked the fall work on the farm. 
Planting cotton or hoeing it never suited us half 
so well as drawing the fleecy locks from the open 
bolls. Hoeing corn or plowing it was never nearly 
so pleasant as harvesting the sweet-smelling fod- 
der and the big, yellow pumpkins. Sowing wheat 
in the delightful autumn air, with the odor of 
good red earth in one’s nostrils, is noble work. 
And the big, red apples out in the orchard; the 
-eorn-shuckings on crisp, clear nights, (always in 
conjunction with well-loaded tables of fresh pork, 
mutton, ’possum, pumpkin pies, cakes, jams, jel- 
lies, ete.); the ’possum hunts that suggest the 
smell of fat lightwood torches and of forests sweet 
with new-fallen leaves—well, after all, there is no 
better season than the fall season. Of course, 
there is another side to the picture, but the bright 
side predominates. 

* * * 

Speaking of corn shuckings reminds us of a 
matter which has had a good deal of attention in 
The Progressive Farmer this fall—getting seed 
ears for next year’s crop. It has been clearly 
shown that the old plan of going to the crib at 
planting time and taking the biggest ears, with- 
out regard to the productivity of the stalk on 
which they grew, is by no means the best plan. 
Our purpose in mentioning this matter just here 
is to get our readers to give the more earnest 
heed to the September Bulletin of the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture, which is now 
being sent to the Bulletin mailing list. “Improve- 
ment of Corn by Seed Selection,” is the title of 
this bulletin, and Mr. C. B. Williams is the author. 
There are a number of matters to which he gives 
attention—shape of the ear, its comparative 
length and circumference, the color of cob and 
grain, size of cob, filling of butts and tips, num- 
ber of rows of corn on ear, and the distance be- 
tween rows, size and form of kernels, ete.—which 
eannot be noticed here, but now while a considera- 
ble portion of the corn is yet in the fields, we wish 
to repeat what is said about the number of ears 
per stalk. 

“The stalk that two medium-sized 
ears,” says Mr. Williams, “will yield more corn 
per stalk, and hence more per acre, than the one 
that grows only one large ear. This is an impor- 
tant factor that is of necessity entirely left out 
‘of consideration when barn selection in the spring 
is resorted to, as it will be perfectly natural to 
select there the largest specimens for seed, which 
will almost invariably have been grown upon 
stalks that bore but one ear; hence we have uncon- 
sciously, by the methods in common practice in 
North Carolina for seed selection, established 
generally In experiments 
conducted at the Edgecombe farm last year with 
seed from one-eared, two-eared (bottom and top) 
and four-eared stalks, the larger yields generally 
resulted from the selections from the stalks that 
bore the highest number of ears.” 

* * * 

Another matter which should have attention 
just now is the condition of the barns, stables, and 
outbuildings. A few leaks in the roof may ruin 
a considerable quantity of feed. A little neglect 
in the matter of housing the cattle may necessi- 


bears 


one-eared varieties. 


tate the use of a larger feed supply in order to 
keep up animal heat. A few simple conveniences 
installed about the barn may save much time and 
trouble when the cold, wintry weather sets in. 
The farmer ought also to study the principles 
of feeding, read the books and bulletins on this 
subject, and prepare himself to keep his stock in 
the most economical manner possible. The money 


that North Carolina wastes each year in reckless 





feeding and reckless fertilizing—ignorant stock- 
feeding and ignorant soil-feeding—would make 
a goodly king’s ransom. 

The farmer’s own residence should not be for- 
gotten, and no pains should be spared to make it 
comfortable and healthful for winter. And don’t 
overlook the kitchen in which the wife or daughter 
is likely to have to spend muck. time even on the 
coldest days. 

Then, too, have all the farm implements—culti- 
vators, harrows, rakes, hoes, shovels, 
blades, seythes, ete.—been properly put away for 
the winter? If not, some of your money is need- 
lessly going to waste. Nothing pays better than 
to have a tool-house with a place for every im- 
plement and every implement in its place. 

* * * 


mowing- 


Now is the time to get ready for the winter’s 
reading. A farmer should no more think of enter- 
ing on the long winter season without intellectual 
food than without physical food. Besides local 
and agricultural papers and a few good farm 
books. the best magazines should be taken, and 
some choice standard works put into the library. 
Get the Agricultural Department’s list of Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins, and send for as many as you care to 
They will be of just as much value to you 
as if you had to pay 50 cents apiece for them. 
Study your business, and see if you do not find 
that there are some new phases of farming that 
you should take up next season and some old 
ruts that you should get out of. Get the catalogs 
of different manufacturers and see if you should 
not begin next year’s crop with better farm 
machinery. And just here we are reminded of a 
goed illustration of the difference between the 
use of old-fashioned and the improved tools. It 
is given by a negro writer in the Norfolk News 
and Advertiser (who got it from Booker Wash- 
ington) and we reprint it herewith: 

“Down in Georgia we saw a colored man plant- 
To give it to you in short, this colored 
man had an old plow that looked like one that 
was handled a hundred years ago, with an old 
broken down mule, harness partly in rags, and it 
was a question of who looked the worse, the har- 
ness or the man’s pantaloons. While this man 
and his mule would open up the row a man had 
to go behind him and drop the corn, while an- 
other, with an old-time hoe, followed him to cover 
it up, and when the day was gone the four, in- 
cluding the mule, had worked themselves down 
and had only done one-half a day’s work of a 
modern farmer. On the other hand, we saw a 
white man planting corn on one of the farms in 
this State. This white man had a first-class culti- 
vating machine, with two fine horses hitched and, 
instead of plowing one row, he plowed two, ond 
the new machine dropped the cornu, covered it, and 
the only thing we saw the man doing in the way 
of work was that he was sitting on the machins 


read. 


ing corn. 


trying to prevent the horses from working them- 


selves to death.” 
* 

Moreover, there are thousands of Progressive 
Farmer readers who ought to take the winter 
course in agriculture or dairying at the A. & M. 
Cellege this winter. Here you can get training 
in the best methods, of farm and dairy work for 
ten week—January 4th to March 10th—at a total 
cost for board, books, room, light, heat, ete., of 
only thirty dollars. While some farmers have left 
their families and come to Raleigh to take this 
course, and have declared themselves richly re- 
paid, it can at least be said that young, unmar- 
ried men who expect to farm cannot afford to 
miss this opportunity for practical, helpful in- 
struction in their life work. Write Dr. Burkett 
for fuller particulars. 

* * * 

Nor should the matter of neighborhood im- 
provement be neglected during the winter monthr. 
Keep up the agitation for good roads, good 
schools, the rural telephone, rural mail delivery, 











farmers’ clubs, ete. Arrange some definite, tangi- 
ble program for your neighbors to consider. In- 
stead of talking about the general good of better 
roads, see if there is not some plan by which the 
highways in your own township may be bettered. 
Instead of talking about the value of education, 
in an abstract sense, see if there are not some 
ways in which your public school may be made 
more efficient. Instead of talking about the neces- 
sity of getting the farmers of the country togeth- 
er, see if you cannot do something to organize a 
sub Alliance right there at your own schoolhouse. 
For most of us, the only way of helping the world 
forward is to help our neighborhoods forward. 
Our only way of purifying the Nation’s polities is 
to stand for the best men and the best policies 
Our only way 
of promoting prosperity is to encourage thrifty 
methods among our kinsfolk and neighbors. Our 
only way of helping the spirit of progress and en- 


in our own county or township. 


lightenment is to aid its spread among our own 
friends. 

It will be well, therefore, if every Progressive 
Farmer reader will resolve this winter to stand 
for all tne forward movements we have enwner- 
ated in this article. 
prising man in cach neighborhood can make him- 
self such a force for progress a$ he himself would 
not now believe possible. 


One really earnest, enter- 





BOOKER WASHINGTON’S GOOD ADVICE. 


Booker Washington did not minee words in his 
Raleigh speech last Friday, and the advice he 
gave the negroes, from start to finish, was thor- 
oughly sound. Make yourselves good workmen— 
good farmers, good blacksmiths, good carpenters, 
good cooks, good servants. Insist on practical 
training in your schools. Make money and save 
it. Ostracise the idle and the vicious of your 
Draw the line on immoral negroes—draw 
it in the church, in the school, and in your own 
homes. Pay your taxes promptly and help sup- 
port the government that protects you. Keep on 
good terms with your white neighbors instead of 
trying to court the favor of people a thousand 
miles away. Uphold the courts and aid the prose- 
cution of criminals of all classes. This is the 
gist of his address, and it is exactly the kind of 
doctrine the negroes need. 


race. 





TO MAKE LAW RESPECTED, MAKE LAW 
EFFECTIVE. 


The following editorial statement from a re- 
cent number of Leslie’s Weekly constitutes the 
strongest possible argument in behalf of some re- 
form in our system of appeals: “It is pertinent to 
recall the fact that not a single public official 
charged with wrong-doing in New York during 
the last fifteen years has actually received legal 
punishment. Many have been indicted; a num- 
ber have been convicted and sentenced, but some 
higher court has interfered in every case, always 
on the ground of a flaw in the indictment or some 
other purely technical defect, and never on the 
relative merits of the question at issue.” 

Far be it from us to condone or encourage law- 
lessness. Exactly the contrary is our purpose in 
repeating this statement. It is because such a 
condition exists, not because such a condition is 
reported, that lawlessness flourishes. Men like 
Judge Brewer, of the United States Supreme 
Court, and Judge Clark, of our own State, who are 
bringing these evils to the attention of the pub- 
lic, and insisting that they be remedied, are doing 
more to stay the mob spirit by removing the ex- 
cuse for it than are all the thousands who merely 
denounce mob law because of its danger. “The 
establishment of greater confidence in the sum- 
mary and certain punishment of the criminal,” to 
use Judge Brewer’s phrase, may not be a panacea 
for the lynching evil, but it is certainly a sine 
qua non, 
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THE CONFEDERATE VETERANS. 


The long gray line of Confederate veterans at 
the recent encampment in Raleigh was a sight to 
stir one’s blood. / It is well if one can appreciate 
the deeper significance of such a spectacle. “You 
sannot see the mountain near,” Emerson truly 
says; and we often wonder if the younger men of 
the South realize the largeness of the Civil War 
—realize for how many thousands of years it will 
loom large in the world’s history until it finally 
takes its place in song and story with the might- 
iest conflicts of Greece and Rome. But the ap- 
plause of history comes too late; and while they 
are yet with us, we should see to it that the sur- 
vivors of the titanic struggle between North and 
South receive an earnest of the glory they have 
earned. Raleigh honored itself in honoring the 
veterans. 





TEACHING DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


The Monroe Journal, commenting on the use 
of “Agriculture for Beginners” in’ our publie 
schools, says: , . 

“This book will be the first step towards laying 
the foundations of a practical, serviceable and 
It is the 
The first step for the 
girls will be an elementary text-book on cooking, 


first step for the boys: 


sewing and housekeeping.” : 

Yes, domestie seience is only less important 
than agriculture. A speaker before the Illinois 
Domestie Science Association recently said: 

“If the work of domestic science is put into 
the publie schools, every girl has some teaching 
in this direction. And who will question the use- 
fulness of work in this line? Which will she use 
most in her common life, knowledge of quadraties 
Which will be of most 
value to her, knowledge of ancient history or 
knowledge of the insect like which is common 
about her? 


or knowledge of yeast? 


Will she not give thanks in the com- 
ing years for knowledge of the fabrics of which 
her clothing is to be made or her house decorated, 
much more than for the knowledge of German or 
ability to translate a few Greek sentences ?”’ 
The only fault we find in this utterance is the 
implication that cultural and practical knowledge 
are antgonistic, while there is really no conflict 
between them, and both should be given. 





We make mistakes, as some other people do, 
but we hope we shall ever have the manliness to 
them. 
Re-reading our rather hastily prepared account 
of the 
that one reference to an aged and distinguished 


acknowledge our mistakes when we _ see 


Greensboro Reunion, we are convineed 
North Carolinian should not have been made— 
because it was unnecessary and because it was 
so unfortunately worded as to suggest lack of 
respect for a man full of years and of honors. 
No one, we are sure, is further from such a feel- 
ing than we are; and our only object was to 
question the wisdom of trading on the reputa- 
tions of aged veterans when the effeet of bring- 


ing them forward is merely to give a pitiful con- 


trast to their old-time strength and eloquence. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


How to live ?—that is the essential question for 
us. Not how to live in the mere material sense 
only, but in the widest sense. The general prob- 
lem which comprehends every special problem is 
—the right ruling of conduct in all directions, 
under all circumstances. In what way to treat 
the body; in what way to treat the mind; in what 
way to manage our affairs; in what way to bring 
up a family; in what way to behave as a citizen; 
in what way to utilize all those sources of happi- 
ness which nature supplies—how to use all our 
faculties to the greatest advantage of ourselves 
and others—how to live completely? ..... To 
prepare us for complete living is the function 
which education has to discharge, and the only 
rational mode of judging of any educational 
course is to judge in what degree it discharges 
this function —From Herbert Spencer’s “Educa- 
tion,” 





New Century Ideals. 


To weigh the material in the scales of the per- 
sonal, and measure life by the standard of love; to 
prize health as contagious happiness, wealth as 
potential service, reputation as latent influence, 
learning for the light it can shed, power for the 
help it can give, station for the good it can do; 
to choose in each case what is best on the whole, 
and accept cheerfully incidental evils involved; 
to put my whole self into all that I do, and indulge 
no single desire at the expense of my self as a 
whole; to crowd out fear by devotion to duty, and 
see present and future as one; to treat others 
as I would be treated, and myself as I would my 
best friend; to lend no oil to the foolish, but let 
my light shine freely for all; to make no gain by 
another’s loss, and buy no pleasure with another’s 
pain; to harbor no thought of another which I 
would be unwilling that others should know; to 
say nothing unkind to amuse myself, and nothing 
false to please others; to take no pride in weaker 
men’s failings, and bear no malice toward those 
who do wrong; to pity the selfish no less than the 
poor, the proud as much as the outcast, and the 
cruel even more than the oppressed; to worship 
God in all that is good and true and beautiful; to 
serve Christ wherever a sad heart can be made 
happy or a wrong will set right; and to ’recognize 
God’s coming kingdom in every institution and 
person that helps men to love one another.—Wil- 
liam De Witt Hyde, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me. (Copyright, 1901, by the Outlook Company, 
New York, and reprinted in The 
“armer by permission.) 


Progressive 





The Farm Home versus the Landed Estate. 


To perpetuate our unrivaled system of medium- 
sized farms, as compared with very small farms 
inhabited by mere peasants, or with very large 
farms owned by the wealthy and worked by hired 
servants, our government could well afford to con- 
Heretofore, its 
expenditures for this purpose have been in the 
form of free lands 


tinue making vast expenditures. 


under the homestead laws. 
Heneeforth they must be in the form of special 
edueation for the common farmer. Unforeseen 
financial changes might turn* capital to purchas- 
ing “estates,” and other economic changes might 
tend to greatly increase the percentage of Uncle 
Sam’s acres owned by “landlords.” Reducing the 
proportion of that class who manage and “work” 
lands which they own lowers the average stand- 
The 
principal reason why the common farmers now 
hold the land is beeause, by uniting their capital, 
their labor, and their brains with the making of 


ards of country wages and country living. 


a permanent family home, they can pay so much 
for the land that the capitalist cannot afford to 
own it for leasing, or to “run” it at arm’s-length 
without pauper labor. Remuneration in the form 
of independent homes for families is not secured 
by the absent landlord and by only a few of the 
inhabitants on the large estate conducted by the 
owner. Whenever other industries lag, capital 
secks investment in landed estates, and once es- 
tates with expensive central buildings are devel- 
oped, it is, indeed, very difficult to break them up 
into smaller holdings. European estates help to 
hold as peasants a large class of people who do 
not lack in ability, as shown by the rapidity with 
which they rise when placed on free soil in 
America. 

Since the farmer and farm home-maker on the 
medium-sized farm must meet sharp competition, 
special education for the mass of farmers be- 
eomes 2 matter of grave economie and civic as 
educational broad 


well as of importance,—a 


State and national problem. Our modest farm 
homes stand as our strongest political bulwark. 
Homes on farms worked by the owners are the 
alike for 


Our educational scheme is not 


best places to breed vigorous people 
country and city. 
doing all it might to build up our country life, 





and the times are ripe for a natural and some- 
what radical change. We need to evolve a branch 
of our educational system which shall be especial- 
ly helpful in building up our farm homes, our 
farming and our rural affairs, and country life 
generally. The movement is well started, and 
some of the leading forces already operating need 
only to be correlated to develop a unified scheme. 
—From “Our Farmer Youth and the Public 
Schools,” by Prof. Willet M. Hays, in the Ameri- 
ean Monthly Review of Reviews for October. 





The Menace of Indifference. 


The greatest dangers that threaten us to-day 
are not from the ignorant and vicious classes. 
These are a minority. They are but a fraction 
Our great danger lies in 
the indifference of intelligent citizens. They have 
grown tired of the bitter fights of the practical 
political arena. They have grown disgusted with 
and the stench of the political 
To keep out of a dog fight, they have de- 
serted and given the State over to the dogs. Many 
of these people too are lazy. They are too lazy to 
vote, too lazy to think. Besides, they hope to 
escape jury duty by not registering. Men are 
not excused in the army because they become dis- 
gusted with the filth of camp and hospital life. 
They must stand by their post. Neither are sol- 
The man who deserts 
There is no excuse allowed. The man 
He should 
Not to the ignorance 
and vice of electors must we charge the extrava- 


of the governing body. 


the corruption 
mob. 


diers excused for laziness. 
is shot. 
who deserts the ballot has no excuse. 
be punished as a criminal. 


gances, disgraces and corruptions of our State, 
We must 
charge it primarily to the negligence, indifference 
and laziness of electors qualified to govern right- 


National and municipal governments. 


ly. The thief steals if we leave the safe open be- 
It is his nature, his business to 
We charge first the responsibility upon the 
man who left the doors open.—Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


fore his eyes. 


steal. 





Geod Roads and Education. 


A great deal has been said, and properly so, in 
regard to the influence of good roads upon educa- 
tion. In the convention held at Raleigh, N. C., 
the account of which I had the pleasure of read- 
ing, great emphasis was placed upon the fact that 
you can not have a school system such as you 
cught to have unless the roads are in condition 
for the children to go to school. 

While we are building great libraries in the 
great cities we do not have libraries in the coun- 
try; and there ought to be.a library in every com- 
Instead of laying upon the farmer the 
burden of buying his own books, we ought to make 
it possible for the farmer to have the same oppor- 
tunity as the people in the city to use the same 


munity. 


books, and thus economize on the expense of a 
I agree with Professor Jesse in regard 
to the consolidation of school houses in such a 


library. 


way as to give the child in the country the same 
advantages which the child in the city has. We 
have our country schools, but it is impossible in 
any community to have a well-graded school with 
only a few pupils, unless you go to great expense. 
In cities, when a child gets through the graded 
school he can remain at home, and, without ex- 
pense to himself or his parents, go on through 
the high school. But if the country boy or girl 
desires to go from the graded school to the high 
school, as a rule it is necessary to go to the coun- 
ty seat and there board with some one; so the ex- 
pense to the country child is much greater than 
to the child in the city. I was glad, therefore, to 
hear Professor Jesse speak of such a consolida- 
tion of schools as will give to the children in the 
country advantages equal to those enjoyed by the 
children of the city —Hon. Wm. J. Bryan. 





friends the best ac- 
quaintance is that of good books.—Cotton. 
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On the Organization of Farmers. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Thinking a line or two from the 
good old county of Edgecombe would 
prove interesting to your many 
readers, I have concluded to pen a 
few thoughts on the importance and 
power of organization of that class 


of persons usually termed clodhop- 


pers. While we are thus sarcasti- 
eally termed, should we not feel 
proud of that distinction, knowing 


full well that we are the great mo- 
tive power, that supports the 
enterprises throughout this 
land of ours? Without farm 
ducts, every wheel of industry would 
cease to turn and the laboring mas- 
ses would be in a deplorable condi- 
tion—almost beyond comprehension. 
And every branch of industry 
from the oil, steel, and tobacco mag- 


various 
broad 
pro- 


as 


nates down to the street sweepers 
are organized, why should not the 
honest tillers of the soil organize? 
And having eighty per cent of the 
population, what a power they can 
exert. 

Yet for many years they have been 
drudging along single handed and 
alone—“one in a gang.” What a 
spectacle to behold—but thank God 
the day is not far distant 
Phoenix-like, they will awake from 
their long slumbers and like a mighty 
avalanche will throw consternation 
in the ranks of their would-be de- 
stroyers, not for the purpose of con- 
quest and plunder, but simply to as- 
sert their God-given rights, to-wit: 
A just and equitable share of the 
products of their toil. The silvery 
ray of light is fast emerging from 
the darkness and gloom that has 
overshadowed them for many long 
years, and those who have formula- 
ted these mighty combinations have 
forged the weapons that ere long 
will recoil upon their guilty heads. 
Daylight is thus breaking upon us, 
and being fully aware of our gigan- 
tic power, our innumerable hosts are 
organizing, the field being fully ripe, 
the gleaners are fast gathering in 
the sheaves. 

Yes, thank God, the great Farm- 

Alliance has again arisen from 
lethargic state, unfurling its 
mighty banners aloft to the breeze, 
with undying mottoes inscribed 
thereon—“Peace on earth and good 
will to all mankind.” These hosts 
once thoroughly organized and de- 
manding only right and justice—is 
there any power that can stay their 
hand? Nay, 
rights, we will maintain them. 

“Yes,” say the seoffers, “but they 
won’t stick.” Did they not level the 
great bagging trust? And if 
rights are not respected or demands 
not granted, the 


ers’ 
its 


nay. Knowing our 


our 


others will receive 
same blow. 

is our watch- 
In part proof of that 


Organize, organize, 


word to-day. 


fact, old Edgecombe has just had 
thirteen Alliances formed, covering 


every section of the county, com- 
posed of the intelligence and wealth 
All of its Alliances 
held meetings since 
ganized, and are aug- 
mented and continually augmenting 
at every meeting; its leaders 


of each section. 
have being or- 


its members 


are 


when, 





and enthusiastic in the 
cause, and will keep the good work 
on until the Alliance fire 
burns brightly in the threshold of 
every honest and industrious farmer 
in the county. 

Our worthy and esteemed State 
Lecturer, Bro. H. M. Cates, though 
not of a very prepossessing 


zealous 


moving 


appear- 
ance at first, upon a more extended 
acquaintance has a charm about his 
personality that is indescribably at- 
tractive 





by his deep reasonings, 
frequently interspersed with his well 
drawn witty illustrations. We can 
truthfully assert that he is “surely 
the right man in the right place,” 
truly the inimitable Bill Arp of the 
The State Executive Com- 
mittee should give him every assis- 
tance in continuing the good work, 
until every township, hamlet and 
county is thoroughly organized in 
the good Old North State. 

But however zealous we may be in 
the progress of the good work, yet 
prudence and caution should be our 
watechwords in the makeup of our 
organizations, as unscrupulous and 
designing men will attempt to enter 
our sacred portals in order to sap 
the very life blood of our existence, 
hence the imperative duty of every 
Allianceman to keep a watchful eye 
and guard well its doors, that its 
fundamental principles may not be 
nullified and its foundation placed 
upon a rock as lasting as time itself. 

Yours fraternally, 
J. A. DAVIS. 
Lecturer of Edgecombe County Al- 
lianee, Davistown, N. C. 


Alliance. 





Sooner or later we find out that 
lifé is not a holiday, but a discipline. 
Farlier or later we will discover that 
the world is not a play-ground. It is 
quite clear that God means it.for 
a school. The moment we forget that 
the puzzle of life begins. We try to 
play in school. The Master does not 
mind that so much for its own sake, . 
for He likes to see His children hap- 
py; but in our playing we neglect 
our lessons. We do not see how much 
there is to learn, and we do not eare. 
But our Master cares. He has a per- 
fectly overpowering and inexplicable 
solicitude for our education; and be- 
cause He loves us He comes into the 


school sometimes and speaks to us. 
—Selected. 












We recommend Especial'y 
Our Rifles 


* “Stevens-Maynard, Jr.’ $3 
\ “Crack Shot” $4 
“Favorite,” No. 17 $é 


If your dealer won’t supply you 
—send to us. We wiii sell te 
you by mail, express paid. 











and live in the great ‘‘o1.t-of-doors. 
every purpose suitable for boy or man, from 





J.Stevens Arms:& Tool Co. gy: 
~ :. CHICOPEE: FALLS... MASS.) < 





FIREARMS. 


Protect the Fam and Teach us to Love 











” 


We make firearms for 
2.50 to $150. oo. 


Send for Our Free Book 


of 128 pages, which tells about the 
**Stevens’’—gives pictures and prices, 
Contains interesting articles on Hunt- 
ing, Canoeing, Target Shooting, etc, 


PUZZL be mazied pestpaid for 4c, 


in stamps. It is Icts of fun—‘‘easy 
when you know how’’—but ev- 
eryone can’t solve it. Can you? 


a clever Rifle Puzzle wiil 








TO OUR FARMERS’ WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 





farmer’s hom-: 


The Improved High Arm 


RERE are two essentials to a complete outfit of every well-regulated 
One is the he-t farm and family paper he can get, 
especia ly if that paper is publi hed in his own Stat® and is endeavoring at 
great expense to meet all the requiiements of the home and farm. The 
other isa GOOD SEWING MACHINE. . . 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


is the paper for the homes of ovr fariners, and .. <a 


Alliance Sewing Machine 





work, 


entire satisfaction. 





Wood's Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
ny about 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds 

should write for Wood’s New 
Fall Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall planting of Lettuce, Cab- 
bage and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 


Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 


Rye, Barley, etc. 


Wood’s New Fall Catalogue mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 













teed against any defects for twenty years 
g>lden oak, finely carved and turnei, and makes an equa ly handsome, and 
graceful appearance, viewed from any side. 

More than 4 000 of these macliines aie in use in North Carolina, giving 


is most reasonable in price and hes uo superior in range and quality of 
It is finely ornamented and well finished in every particular. 
all the latest improvements and attschnients; runs alm st noiselessly. Ail 


It has 


the wearing parts are made of tlie finest case-hardened stell «nd are guaran- 


It is finished in a beautiful 


Ager ts sell this grade from $45.00 to f60 00. but we have effected an ar 


rangement which enables us to shipune of thes- machines f eight (prepaid 
to the nearest freight depot) to any lady in Nor h Carvlina, who will send 
us before November 1, 1903, 50 11« w One-year subscribers at $1.00 each, with 


the cash. 


There are hundreds of smart, energetic young ladies in the State who can, 
by a very small expenditure of time and tact, secure this machine, and who 
are requested t > write us st once for sump’es and blanks, and other informa 


tion they may thick they need. 


THE PR GRESS 


Acdress, 


IVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C, 








Manager Wanted. 


Trustworthy lady or gentleman to manage 
business in this county and adjoining terri- 
tory fo’ weil and favorab v known House of 
solid financial st-nding. $20.00 straigh! cash 
salar aad expenses, pald eacu Movday by 
cheek direct from h: adquarters HKxpense 
money »dvane:d; position permanent. Ad- 
dress  ameger, 610 Mouon Bi dg., Chicago, Ill. 
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IF YOU shea 


-a better, more practical, longer jesting, ha 
galvanized wire fence, YOU WANT PA 
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>, PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 





CALDWELL SCHOOL. 


Toe Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
Sctool begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, iu a healthy locality. 

Buard and tuiio: $8.00 a month, Music 
#2.50a montuo. 

For other informa‘ion, address, 

M .TTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C. 





When writing advertisers please 
nention this paper. 
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Lecturer Cates in Wilson County. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I am glad to say that our visit to 
Wilson County has resulted in an- 
other victory for the Farmers’ Al- 
We spent five days here and 
Alliances with 
about 125 members of the very cream 
of Wilson County. With these good 
people added to the sub Al- 
liances already organized, making in 
all eleven subs, justifies us in saying 
that old Wilson County has rolled 
back and settled down in the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance ranks. 

We met many good people in this 
county who won our love and high 
esteem. We spent one night at the 
good home of FE. J. High, much to 
our enjoyment, and had the honor 
of breaking bread with his venerable 
father, John High, Esq. From here 
we went to Buckhorn, and spent the 
night with Bro. Ransom Hinnant, 
who, by the way, is a good farmer 
and knows how to entertain. At this 
place we succeeded in organizing a 
strong Alliance; and from here we 
went to Spring Hill, where we met a 
great number of good farmers and 
their wives and sons and daughters, 
so much so that we had to occupy the 
church instead of the school house. 
We met with success here, and many 
names were enrolled, and a strong 
sub Alliance established. 

From here we went to Wilson by 
rail. When we reached Wilson it 
was dark and raining but neverthe- 
less we secured a horse and buggy 
and driver and rode some twelve 
miles to Startanburg to Dr. S. H. 
Crocker’s. We found the Doctor an 
up-to-date fellow in every sense of 
the world. I doubt if there is a 
home in Wilson County or any other 
for that matter, that has more love 
and sunshine and success than Dr. 
Crocker’s. No wonder he was chosen 
to represent his people in the last 
Legislature. Here we organized an- 
other sub Alliance to be proud of, 
certainly in point of quality. 

On Monday the 19th we were met 
in Wilson by our good friend, A. W. 
Parker, and carried some eight miles 
north to his good home, and went 
that same night to Thompson and 
met another big crowd, and 40 mem- 
bers were brought into the Thomp- 
son sub Alliance. 

We went from here to Toisnott 
and met with like success. Brother 
Strickland has our thanks here for 
the many kindnesses he rendered. 
Indeed, words fail me to express my 
gratitude to the good people of Wil- 
son County for so much kindness. 
Suffice it to say, I thank you one and 
all. 

After coming through Raleigh 
taking in the great State Fair and 
meeting with of North 
Carolina’s sons and daughters, I 
wended my way home, and, best of 
all, met the unclouded weleome of 
the dear, good wife and family, and 
ean truly say I love the Old North 
State better than ever before. May 
her grand old flag never trail in the 
dust. And may the honest tiller of 
the soil get un on higher and nobler 
planes. H. M. CATES. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 
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organized five sub 
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We Need the Parcel Post and Postal 
Savings Banks. 


Much has been said recently about 
a Parcel Post for this country, and 
strenuous efforts have been put forth 
to have the same established. In 
some respects it would be a good 
thing, in others it would not work 
so well. In this connection Our 
Folks will be interested in a letter 
we have received from one of our 
Austrian subscribers, Countess Agnes 
Heussenstanem, Matzliensdorf bei 
Melk, who tells about the Austrian 
Parcel Post. She thinks it is better 
in some respects than the French, 
spoken of in the Farm Journal for 
January last. 

In her country any parcel up to 
ten pounds (five kilos) costs sixty 
hellers (twelve cents); it can be paid 
by sender or receiver. Five hellers 
is paid the postman for delivering, 
and he must deliver any parcel under 
three kilos. What is above that ev- 
ery one must fetch from the office 
unless they make a private agree- 
ment with the letter-carrier and pay 
him a tip. Any parcel over five kilos 
costs an additional twelve hellers for 
each kilo, so one is not confined to 
size. Rural postmen make quite 
neat little sums doing commissions 
for praties. The letter-carrier of 
this district receives two kronen 
(forty cents) a day, no board. His 
route covers about twelve to four- 
teen miles, and he is voing from 6 
a.m. to 5 p. m. There are many 
applicants for the position when a 
change is made, so the perquisites 
and tips must add considerable to the 
salary. 

Parcel Post is the greatest con- 
venience. The Postal Savings Bank 
is also a great institution, especially 
teaching children to save their mon- 
ey. Each receives a book, and when 
they have ten hellers, or even five, 
buy a stamp ,which is lightly fasten- 
ed in at one corner. When _ they 
have the value of a crown the post 
redeems the stamps and the money is 
put in bank for them, at three and 
one-half per cent. The poorer class- 
es can put away small savings any 
time, and it is as good as govern- 
ment bonds. 

We are glad the Countess has put 
in a good word for Postal Savings 
Banks, for we ought to have them 
in this country, and no mistake. It 
is one of the saddest things visible 
in rural life to see our young people 
grow up without the habit of saving 
that can be engendered only by sav- 
ings banks; and to see so many hired 
men of the farmers spending their 
earnings for drink, instead of sav- 
ing them for a rainy day.  Pastal 
Savings Banks are needed far more 
than a Parcel Post.—Farm Journal. 





CURED SWOLLEN GLAND. 
Passumpsiec, Vt., Jan. 20, 1903. 
The Lawrenece-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Valuable mare had a swelling in 
her throat. People said it was in 


a gland and would prove serious. ['! 


used your Gombault’s Caustie Bal- 
sam and blistered it, and it took all 
the swelling away. Her throat is 
just as smooth as ever, and she is all 
right. 
my livery stable-—C. H. Annis. 


I would not be without it in |! 


Pain or dull ache in the tack is unmis- 
takable evidence of kidney trouble. It is 
Nature’s timely warning to show you that 
the track of health is not clear. 

If these danger signals are unhee‘ted, 
more serious results are sure to follow; 
Bright’s disease which is the worst form 
of kidney trouble may stea' upon you. 

Te mild and the extraordinsry effect 
of the world-famous kidney and bladder 
remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is 
soon realized. It stands the highest for 
its wondertul cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. A trial will cenvince anyone 
—and you may have a sample bottle free, 
by mail. 


Swamp-Root Entirely Cured Me. 


Among the many famous investiga- 
ted cures of Swamp Root, the one we 
publish this week for the benefit of our 
readers, speaks in the high-st ¢erms of the 
wonderful curative properties of this great 
kidney remedy. 


GENTLEMEN :—I know you d® not need this from 
messyo are daily receiving hund:cds of testi o- 
nies Horever,I want t say that T think you 
bave the greatest remedy on earth fir kidney, blat- 
der and liver trouble. I had been troubled for 

ears. was op*rated on severa! times and spent a 
arge amount 0” money, and received n° benefit 
whatever. I suffered everything and it was nec- 
essary for met get up as many as twecity times 
duriag the night - 

I gsve Swamp-Root a thorovgh trial and it com- 
petely eured me. J. W. ARMANTRAUT, 

Sept. 12, '03. Grecntown, Ind. 


Lame back is only one symptom of 
kidney troub'e—one of many. Other 
symptoms showing that you need Swamp- 
Root are, obliged to pass water often dur- 
ing the day and get up many times at 
night, inability to hold your urine, smart- 
ing or irmtation in passing, brick dust or 
pre. Seana in the urine, catarrh of the blad- 


loss of flesh, sallow complexion. 


der specialist 
cases. 


DO YOU GET UP WITH A LAME BACK? 


Have You Uric Acid, Rheumatism or 
Bladder Trouble ? 














der, uric acid, constant hesdache, dizziness, sleeplessness, nervousness, irre 
heart-beating, rheumatism, bloating, irritability, wornout feeling, lack of ambition, 


lar 


If your water when allowed to remain undisturbed in a g'ass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling, or has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder need immediate attention. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford n«tural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gen'le aid to the kidneys that is known to medical science. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery of Dr Kilmer, the eminent kidney and blad- 
Hospitals use it with wonderful success in both slight and severe 
Doctors recommend it to their patients and use it in their own families, be- 
cause they recognize in Swamp-Root the greatest and most successful remedy. 


To Prove What SWAMP-ROOT, the Great Kidney. Liver awed Bladder 





Remedy Will do for YOU, Every Reader of the Pregressive Farmer 





May Have a Sample Bottle absolutely Free by Mail. 





the address Bi ghamton, %. V,, 


If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney cr bladder trouble, or if there is a 
trace of it in vour family his'ory, send at once to Dr Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., who will gladly send you free by mai!, immediately, without cost to you, a 
sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a bo*k of wonderful Swamp-Root testimonials. 
Be sure to say that yon read this generous offer in the Raleigh Progessive Farmer. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp Root is what yon need, you can pur- 
chsse the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and 
on every bottle 
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BPP ew 
We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


PATENTS 


Bend model, sketch or photo of invention for ¢ 
freereport on patentability. For free beak, ¢ 
: write ¢ 







A 2 eee eat # 


Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 
men and imdorsed by business men. 
Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on 
our Board ef Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Emter anytime. Positions secured. 


3 Draughon’s 
£ Practical... 


§ Business... 
(Incorporated, Capital Stock $300,000.00.) 
| Nashville, Tenn. U Atianta, Ga. 
Ft. Worth. Texas, gs Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Louis, Me. Galveston, texas, 
Little Rook, Ark. A Shreveport, La. 
For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
| If you prefer, may pay tuition ont of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantce graduates 
| to be competent or no charges for tuition 
HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
| Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for 
| 100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free. 



















Are not profitable if you buy a poorly built 
9 Rll, or the cheapest mill, regardiess of 
3 Quality. We nave 90D cheap Mills, and the & 
3 2T and most eccurate mills at reasonab’e Be 
& arices, it will cost you nothiag but five min- 
cy Utes time and a postal card toinvestigate our Se 
ox mois Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
+ aed we will give you lew prices. We guar- 
oni ¢ fully every hing we sell. Writeus ROW B 
ihile you have our address. 


ex. 

















CAVEATS; TRADE MARKS, 
COPY RICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
> Saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. S. Patent Office. FREE 
ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due un 
issecyred. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 YEARS 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE, Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,”’ 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 


INVENTIVE AGE 


ustrated monthly—Eleventh year—te: 1. a year. 








E.G. SIGGERS exe erat me 


jy WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Equalize the Number of Chullenges and 
Give the State the Right of Appeal. 
The 

ming up statistics which it has col- 

lated, showing the number of chal- 
lenges allowed the defence and the 


Progressive Farmer, sum- 


number allowed the State in capital 
cases in the different States of the 
Union, finds that for the country at 
large two peremptory challenges are 
allowed the defendant for one given 
the State, while in North Carolina 
the defence has five challenges to the 
State’s Our 
suggestions, therefore, for prevention 


one. contemporary’s 
of the miscarriages of justice, are: 
“Equalize the number of chdilenges; 
give the State the right of appeal.” 
Very good, contemporary, but you 
suggestions will never be adopted. 
Too many people who are interested 
in the defeat of justice get into the 
Legislature.—Charlotte Observer. 


Reviewing the two recent notable 
murder trials, The Progressive Farm- 
er suggests that the time has come 
when the prosecution must be put on 
an equal footing with the defence. 
At present the defence has six times 
as many peremptory challenges as 
the prosecution, and, what is of great 
advantage, the defence has right of 
appeal while the prosecution, i. e., 
the State, has none. These sugges- 
tions strike us as timely and wise. 
Chief Justice Clark but recently 
pointed out that the present advan- 
tages of the defence are survivals of 
a day when the man on trial had no 
such advantages as are now provided 
for him. We feel sure that our Gen- 
eral Assembly will be powerfully 
moved to make changes in this direc- 
tion.—Biblical Recorder. 


The Progressive Farmer, in dis- 
cussing the failure of justice in the 
courts, thinks that one great defici- 
ency is that the defendant in a 
capital case has twenty-three chal- 
lenges in selecting the jury while the 
State has only four, an advantage 
which permits a shrewd lawyer to se- 
lect just the sort of jury he wants. 
In many States the State and the 
defendant have an equal number of 
challenges, while in only a_ few 
is the disparity so great as it is in 
North Carolina. 


“Equalize the 


The Farmer says: 
number of chal- 


lenges. Give the State the right of 
appeal. These reforms ought to be 


discussed in the press and on the 
platform throughout North Carolina, 
and the next General 
should put them on 
books. 


Assembly 
our statute 
It is the painful truth that 
our present system encourages crime, 
weakens respect for law, fosters 
lynching, and menaces the peace and 
safety of our citizens. Let us still 
give the prisoner his twelve chances 
to one before the jury, but if the 
public is not to lose the power of 
self-protection, it must be on an 
equal footing with the criminal in 
selecting the jury and in righting the 
wrongs brought about by unjust rul- 
ings or corrupt practices.” 

When Shemwell was acquitted of 
the murder of Dr. Payne, at Lexing- 
ton, the State press rang with just 





as much indignation as has been ex- 
pressed on account of the verdict in 
The State Press 
Association, which met at Greens- 
after the trial, adopted 
a resolution calling on the Legisla- 


the Haywood ease. 


boro soon 
ture to change the law which gives 
the prisoner so great an advantage. 
The Legislature ignored the request. 
At the last session of the Legislature 
Mr. King, of Pitt, introduced a smi- 
lar measure. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee, composed of lawyers of 
course, smothered King’s bill, and it 
So long 
as the lawyers control the Legislature 


was never heard of again. 


the press and pulpit may shout them- 
selves black in the face at the in- 
but the law  won’t be 
changed—unless there is such an up- 
rising as to friehten the politicians. 
So far the uprising is not in sight. 
—-Statesville Landmark. 





justice 





Cumberland County Allliance. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


On Wednesday before the second 
Thursday in October, Cumberland 
County Farmers’ Alliance held its 
regular meeting with Godwin Sub at 
Godwin. President Hector Strick- 
land being absent, Bro. S. J. Mc- 
Laurin, vice-president, called the 
meeting to order and announced to 
the audience that we were going to 
hold open meeting and that all pres- 
ent were invited to remain in the 
hall during our deliberations. There 
were several spectators present, and 
ladies and children, too. We are 
glad that the ladies of Cumberland 
County are again taking an interest 
in the Farmers’ Alliance. We should 
always discuss something at our 
meetings to encourage the ladies to 
attend our meetings, and also to 
participate in them. All good Alli- 
ance people should also endeavor to 
train the youthful minds in the Far- 
mers’ Alliance principles, so that the 
boys and girls will become useful 
members of our Order. This end 
can only be accomplished by the old- 
er active members performing their 
whole duty, and not by fault-finding. 
We know of members of Alliance 
families that take no interest in Al- 
lianee work; they seem to think that 
there is no good in the Alliance, ex- 
cept financially, from the fact. that 
they have not been informed other- 
wise. I suggest that all the Subs 
endeavor to build themselves up in 
this manner and report at next coun- 
ty meeting their success or failure, 
ete.; also discuss all the phases of 
farming for the past year. 

D. D. BAIN, Sec., 

Cumberland Co., N. C. 





Notice! Edgecombe Alliancemen. 

A special meeting of Edgecombe 
County Alliance will be held at the 
court-house in Tarboro, on Tuesday, 
November 17th, 1903, at noon, to per- 
fect the organization and transact 
any other business that may come 
before the meeting. 


R. G. HART, See. 





The yellow fever situation at Lar- 
edo, Texas, is improving. 





i 


Only seven pigs are offered for November. 
But they carry the blood of Loyal Berks and 
Dorsett Lad. Price %5.00. 

H. H. WILLIAMS, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


IN COLUMBIA, S. C., 
THE DRAUGHON 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE CO. 


Draughon’s Practical Business 
College Co., with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn., will open school 
NUMBER NINE in Columbia, S. C., 
Monday, November 2, 1903. This 
company with a capital stock of 
$300,000 has schools established in 
Atlanta, Ga., Nashville, Tenn., and 
several other places, with special 
facilities for securing positions, hav- 
ing business men associated with it 
all over the South. Fourteen bank- 
ers are on its Board of Directors. 
It gives a superior course of instruc- 
tion. 

Those who wish to secure employ- 
ment, may, if they prefer, pay the 
tuition out of salary after the posi- 
tion is secured. Special rates will be 
given to all who enter the Columbia 
College during the next sixty days. 
For Catalogue, which will explain all, 
address Draughon’s Practical Busi- 
ness College Co., Nashville, Tenn., or 
Atlanta, Ga., or Columbia, S. C., af- 
ter October 25th. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION IN 
~ 1904. 


As the years increase The Youth’s 
Companion endeavors to keep pace 
with them in all that is wise, beauti- 
ful and progressive, and not only to 
retain but to deserve the honorable 
and exceptionally high place it holds 
in the confidence and affection of 
three generations of readers. The 
greatest living authors in all branch- 
es of literature continue to con- 
tribute to it. 

Among the important series of ar- 
ticles will be one on the occupation 
of the farmer in many parts of the 
world—in England, in Ireland, in 
India, in Argentina, ete. 

The annual Announcement Num- 
ber of The Companion, describing 
the principal features of The Com- 
panion’s new volume, will be sent to 
any address, free. 

The new subscriber for 1904 will 
receive all the issues of The Com- 
panion for the remaining weeks of 
1903 free from the time of subserip- 
tion; also The Companion Calendar 
for 1904, lithographed in twelve col- 
ors and gold. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
144 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 





WINTER TOURIST RATES 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Effective October the 15th, the 
Southern Railway announces the 
sale of winter tourist rates. Tickets 
will be sold daily until April 30th, 
with final limit May 31st, 1904. 

The following rates will apply 
from Raleigh to points named: 


AMIGTIN, OE 6566040 os a0 a0 0c melee 
Bartow. 1a. 20555606 0% 39.55 
Dadar WOun Fla. 445450. e904 % 35.05 
Mate (sty. Plas 6a ccsas cs ava ie 
ID YAES CY. Ae! 0) 1 a hr eee Yoo, 1° 
E! Paso, Tex. ... 80.45 
Gainesville, Fla. 31.70 
Galveston, Tex. 57.10 
Havana, Cuba 80.55 
Houston, Tex. . geinhin lgionaee, a 
Jacksonville, Fla. ............ 27.45 
SL Th Ak LC a 49.45 
Palm Beach, Pla... ..'..0c0sc.02 45.05 
St. Augustine, Fla. . 29.95 
San Antonio, Tex: ..< es. 00 8:45 
Tampa, Fla. .. 40.05 
WHomasvile, Goo occ csseiws 96.15 
Tate Springs, Tenn. 15.10 


T. E. GREEN, C. T. A.. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICU!-TURE, 

S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—-(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N,. Alien, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) RK. L. Dovghton; Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (if) A. Can- 
non, Hors: Shoe. 

OFFICERS. 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner. 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Kutler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 
Gerald McCarihy, Hotanist and Biologist 
H. H. Brituley, Naturalist and Curator. 
vostoffice address of 91] officers, Raleigh 





FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 

President—John Graham, Warrenton, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-Presidect—Hugh D. 
side, Franklin County 

Secreiary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake Comnty. 

Leeturer—H. M. Cates, Swepsonville, Ala- 
mance County. 

Assistani Lecturer or Steward—J. C. Bain, 
“wade, Cumberland County. 


Edgerton, Ingle- 


Chaplain—A. P. Cates, Kock Spring, Or- 
arge County. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arais—K. H. Lane, Aurora, 


Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 

Graham, Machpelah, L:neoln County. 
EX:CUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Dei:mark, Chairman, Raleig! ; W. B. 
Fleming, Ridgeway; John G aham, Warren- 
ton; Dr. J. E. Pe son, Pikeville; Thomas J. 
Oldham, Teer 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 

J.M Mitchell, Goldsboro; T. P. Johnston, 

Salisbury; J. K. Hughes. Hil)sboro, 
PROGRAM COMM:TTEE, 

Dr C. W. Burkett, Dr F. L. Stevens, T. B. 

Parker, Clarence H Poe, Raleigh. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOULIETY. 
President—J. A. Lorg, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 

Treasurer and Assistant Secretary—Claude 
Denson. 





FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 
President—J.S Cuningham, Cuninghams 
Secretary—W. P. Batchelor, Raleigh. 





AGRI’ ULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION. 

Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 

Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 

Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ra- 
leigh. 

Chemist—W. A. Withers, Raleigh. 

Veteriuaiian—Tait Butier, Raleigh. 

Biologist—F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, 

Entomologist—Franklin Sherman, Jr., Ra- 
leigh. 
Assistant Chemist—G. 8S. Fraps, Raleigh. 
Poultryman—J.S. Jeffrey, West Raleigh. 
Arsistant in Field Experiments—B. F. Wal- 
ton, West Raleigh. 

Assistant in Dairy Husbandry—J. C. Ken- 
dail, West Raleigh. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
President—J Van Lindley, Pomona, 
Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 
Secretary and Treasvurer—T. K. Bruner, 

Raleigh. 
Executive Committee--J. Van Lindley, 


Chairman, J, Gulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, Tf. K, Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. heck, Moses Cone. 


District Vice-Presidents—W L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, “aynesville; P H. Beck, Southern 


Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Kock. 
EASTERN CAROLINA FRUIT AND 
TRUCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


President - W. L. Hill, Warsaw. 

Vice-President--W. E, Spriager, Wilming- 
ton. 

Secretary and Business Agent—H. T, Bau- 
man Wilmington 

Treasurer—S. H S'‘range, Fayetteville. 

Attorney— E.S. Martin, Wilmington. 

Executi.e Committee— W. L. Hill, chair- 
man; J. A. Westbrook. W. E. Springer. J. A. 
Westb:ook and W. E. Thigpen. 





FARMERS’ STATE CONVENTION, 


President—R. W Scott, Melviile, N. C. 
Secretary—C. W. Burkett, West Ruleigh, 
N. ©. 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 8. 


David’s Grief Over Absalom. 
(2 Sam. 18: 24-83.) 
‘‘Ig THE YOUNG MAN SAFE ?" 
The teacher will have a good deal 
of intervening history to review to- 


day. The main points are as fol- 
lows: Absalom’s rebellion gathered 
force rapidly. David, however, was 


an old warrior and shrewd, and be- 


gan to organize his forces for suc- 
eessful resistance. Fortunately for 
him, he had three good generals— 


Joab, Abishai, and Ittai. He divid- 
ed his forces into three armies, and 
encountered the of Absalom 
in Mount Gilead. In giving instruc- 
tions to his generals, David bade 
all circumstances, to 
spare the life of his son. . The for- 
tunes of war leaned toward David’s 
army, and Absalom was driven de- 
feated from the field. Riding in hot 
haste the forest, his head 
was caught in the spreading boughs 
where Joab found 


hosts 


them, under 


through 


of a terebinth tree, 


him and slew him. The battle over, 

runners were despatched to 
the tidings to the This 
brings us to the lesson text. Having 
dealt with the text in the best way 


that is open to the teacher, we would 


swift 


bear king. 


suggest that for the practical appli- 
eation we take the suggestive ques- 
tion of David coneerning his son: 
“Ts the 

There are many young Absaloms in 
this Like they have 
many that them very 
the eyes of others. 
eourse that they are pur- 
this of Da- 
vid’s very appropriate in their ease. 
“Ts the y This is a 
question that many a young man 


young man Absalom safe?’ 
world. him, 
things 
attractive 
But the 


suing makes 


make 
in 


question 
young man safe?” 


would resent if it were asked of him. 


His reply would be: “Yes, I am per- 


fectly safe.” Still, let us press the 
matter a little, for it is full of in- 
struction. 

“Ts the young man safe?” No. 
“Why not?” Well, he has begun to 
indulge in strong drink, and though 


he 


still his appetite seems somewhat too 


has never yet been intoxicated, 
strong for him totally to restrain it. 
He 
he is in any 
not alter the 


than he 


would resent the suggestion that 
but 


Thousands better 


danger, that does 
fact. 
began as he has done, and 
they have ended their lives under the 
What has hap- 
pened to others may happen to him, 
and he fill a 


grave. indulges in strong 


awful curse of drink. 


may drunkard’s 


While 


vet 


he 


drink. it can not be said that that 
young man is safe. 

“Ts the young man safe?” No. 
“Why not?” Beeause he has given 


up his life to money-making, and all 
else occupies a subordinate place in 
his plans. Ie 
making machine; 


is becoming a money- 
all his sympathies 
the ealls 


of duty are being disregarded and his 


are being dwarfed, so that 


soul is fast shrinking away. The 
miserly spirit is developing, and be- 
fore he knows it he will be a miser. 
But cevetousness is idolatry, and 
thus the man is becoming an idola- 
ter. An American idolater. Is that 


possible? Yes, possible and actual, 





too, for we have thousands of hata, | 


and many of them belong to the out- 
ward church of the Master. Mott 
Street has Chinese idols and Wall 
Street has American idols, and be- 
fore each there are many worship- 
ers. 

“Is the young man safe?” No. 
“Why not?’ Because he is reckless 
in his way of handling money. His 
income is not large, but his outlay 
How shall the difference be met ? 
That is the question that troubles 
him. It does not occur to him that 
the outlay must be stopped. No. 
There must be some other solution 
to his question, and in time the re- 
sult of the way.in which he solved 
that problem becomes only too ap- 
parent. Forgery, embezzlement, 
theft—these are the ways in which 
he hoped to increase his income. 
¥or a while all worked well. But at 
length there came that awful day 
when all was discovered, and the end 
is told behind the bars of the State 
The danger with our young 
man began when his income was not 
sufficient for his manner of living. 

“Ts the young man safe?” No. 
“Why not?’ Because his thougths 
are not pure. He keeps company 
with such imaginations as he would 
be ashamed of if others could see 
them. But from thoughts to de- 
sires, and from desires to deeds are 
logical steps. True, he would not 
acknowledge the danger at the pres- 
ent moment, but a look ahead into 
the future will reveal this same 
young man unblushingly doing deeds 
at which he would have stood aghast 
a few years ago. No, while he keeps 
such mental company as he now 
does, he is far from being safe. 

“Ts the young man safe?” No. 
“Why not?” Because he has a lot of 
opinions that are false. He has be- 
gun to disbelieve the Word of God. 
He has commenced to think that 
prayer is useless. And though he 
still goes through the outward form, 
the life of it all has fled, and it will 
be only a question of time before all 
outward form will die, and the young 
man finds himself without a belief in 
God or in eternal truth. Has this 
not been the history of hundreds of 
young men who at one time prom- 
ised so well? 

Tf I had a class of parents I would 
also make the following application: 

“Ts the young man safe?” No. 
“Why not?” Because there is a lack 
of the right parental example, and, 
other things being equal, the young 
man will follow the example of his 
father. The home life in many fam- 
ilies is such that the young man is 
in the very greatest danger, since, 
if he follows that example, he is sure 
to run into grave peril. 

Finally, “Is the young man safe?” 
Yes. “Why?” Because he has taken 
the Word of God as the man of his 
counsel. He can say: “Thy Word 
have I hid in mine heart, that I 
might not sin against thee.” That 
is a good safe-guard, for, as some- 
one has said, it js a good thing, hid- 
den in a good place, for a good pur- 
pose. He who takes the Word, and 
with it offers the prayer, “Order my 
steps in thy word,” is safe. For God 
has promised to guide all such, as we 
saw in lesson No. 4. There is no 
safeguard like the Word of God, tak- 
en as the daily guide of a young man. 
If he takes heed to his steps, “accord- 
ing to thy Word,” there are no temp- 
tations that shall overcome him, and 
no dangers from which he shall not 
escape. We know of no other course 
that shall enable us to answer the 
question, “Is the young man safe?” 
in the 


affirmative.—Rev. <A. F. 


is. 


prison. 


Schaufiler, D. D. 


Journal and eoeind Offer of the Leading 





A RUNAWAY BICYCLE, 


Terminated with an ugly cut on 
leg of J. B. Orner, Franklin 
Grove, Ill. It developed a stubborn 
uleer unyielding to doctors and 
remedies for four years. Then 
Bucklen’s Arnica Salve cured. It’s 
just as good for Burns, Selds, Skin 
Eruptions and Piles. at all 
druggists. 


25e, 





(INCORPORATED ) 


Capital Stoek, $30,000.00 
RALEIGH, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BUSINESS. — When you thinking of going 
Some a RE ARN o school, write for College 


Business and Shorthand Schools. Address 
J. H. KING, Pres , Raleigh, N. C. 





fut RAW FURS 
Quanriries F U wanted 
London January Sales. Opossum, Muskrat, Mink, 
Shonie saeaocoon and others, Highest cash prices paid. 
Write A. E. Burkhardt, Main & 2nd, Cincinnati, O. 





A superior lot of 
pigs by my fine 


POLAND CHINAS. 


Boars, “ Gray s Big Chief” 57077 and “ Victor 


G”’ 57075 +The two best strains of living hogs 
rep: esented in this herd—Sows in pigs, and 
young Yoars and Sows of all ages. Send to 
headquarters and get the best, from the old- 
est and largest herd of Poland ‘Chinas in this 

State, at one-half Western pee. 
Address, J. GRAY, 
Weedecitinbien, Va 











Money Saved by Buying Through the 





BUSINESS 


AGENCY. 








COTTON GINS. COTTON PRESSES, 





HAY PRESSES, MOWERS, RAKES, crc. 





Fruit Tress. 


Apples, 4%c. to 7%4c. each; Peaches, 3c. to 7%c.; Pears, 
7 4c. to 15¢.; Mulberries, 7%4c. to 10c. 
Send for PricE List with varieties, etc. 


Field Seed. 


Red Clover—Choice 
Lucern or Alfalfa 


ee 


$2.80 per bus. 


inti la 295 “ 

staat si0C«”® 

Pe 6 35 st 

ie ieioscouiii 655 * 

isi aha ens ain 695 Ff 
denacnnheiaeges -16 pound. 

27 6 


(Sacks 15 cents.) 


Crass 


Timothy—Prime 
Orchard Grass—Prime- ie kta 


Red Top—In chaff..................-.- 


Red Top— Fancy cleaned 


Timothy—Choice ______ _____ 


Seed. 
$1.60 per bus. 


Oats. 


Virginia Winter Gray—Prime 
Virginia Winter Gray—Choice____ _____- 
Red Rust Proof—Prime__-____ 


Red Rust. Proof—Choice____ 
Rye—Winter 


ene oe ies 
ainanend:iminmesle eo © 

PD re ne og * 
“2 * 

Bape eee .0o8 pound. 
Gite $o.60 per bus. 

64 rT 

« 

— = 
Soe yee 7. * 


Seed Wheat in Two and One-half 
Bags 


Red Wonder (Bearded 


Lancaster (Bearded) 
Red May (Smooth Head)----_ 


Fulcaster (Bearded)-_-~----- ade gas oie 


$1.30 per bus. 


1.20 
cate isees alain S20 =* 
eras: cen Lar &F 


Vetches and Rape. 


Rape, Dwarf. Essex _--- -- ~~~ 


$0.06 pound. 


Bauy or Send Vetch... ...... <4. ~<-- .08 

I i .06 * 
Onion Sets. 

Yellow Danvers, per bu., 32 lbs-------~ $1.25 

Silver Skin, per bu., 32 lbs......-..- 1.65 

White Multipliers, per bu., 40 lbs_-_-_- 2.50 

Yellow Potato, small, per bu., 40 lbs-_-. 2.75 


(Crates, extra, Ioc. ; 


Bushel Hampers, 1§c ; 


Barrel, 25c.) 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


qT. B. PARKER, s. Bb. A.. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
22 Ain TONNER, 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


= 


The Road to Grumbletown. 





’T is quite a straight and easy road 
That leads to Grumbletown, 

And those who wish can always find 
A chance to journey down. 


?Tis customary for the.trip 
To choose a rainy day— 

When weather’s tine one’s not so apt 
To care to go that way. 


Just keep down Fretful Lane until 
You come to Sulky Stile, 

Where travelers often like to rest 
In silence for a while. 


And then cross over Pouting Bridge, 
Where Don’t Care Brook flows 
down, 
And just a little way beyond 
You come to Grumbletown. 


From what I learn, this Grumble- 
town 
Is not a pleasant place; 
One never hears a cheertul word, 
Or sees a smiling face; 


The children there are badly spoiled 
And sure to fret and tease, 

And all the grown-up people, too, 
Seem cross and hard to please. 


The weather rarely is just right 
In this peculiar spot; 

?T is either raining all the time, . 
Or else too cold, or hot. 


The brooks are stupid as can be; 
The games are dull and old; 
There ’s nothing new and nothing 
nice 
In Grumbletown, I ’m told. 


And so I’ve taken pains, my dears, 
The easiest road to show, 

That you may all be very sure 
You never, never go! 

—Ellen Manly in November 
Nicholas. 


St. 





A Field-Mouse and Her Babies, 

Last week, as I was walking 
through a piece of woodland, I found 
a family of white-footed mice in an 
old cat-bird’s nest in a tangle of 
greenbriers. The nest was roofed 
over with cedar bark, and I suspect- 
ed that it might have a tenant, so I 
shook the bushes gently, and out of 
a small round hole in the side a lit- 
tle, sharp-pointed, whiskered head 
was poked, and a pair of large black 
eyes seemed to inquire what all the 
disturbance was about. I answered 
by shaking the briers a little more, 
and now the head was followed by 
the whole body of a very graceful 
mouse, who took a seat among the 
twigs near the nest, and calmly 
washed her face with her front paws. 
Her upper parts were yellowish 
brown, being brightest along the 
sides, but underneath, even to the 
tips of her delicate toes, she was 
pure white. Her tail, which was long 
and silky hung straight down. She 
seemed in no hurry to leave the 
place, but when I attempted to ad- 
vance, she ran lightly down, and dis- 
appeared among the dead leaves. I 
put the tip of my finger into the 
round hole in the nest, and I felt 
something jump. I made the open- 
ing a little larger, and took out four 
small blind mice, whose upper parts 
were lead-gray, and whose under 
parts were white like their mother’s. 
Very often, howover, a white-footed 
mouse will not let one get so close a 





view of her babies. I have often 
known the mother to dash out of the 
nest with all her young ones cling- 
ing to her nipples, and disappear be- 
fore I had time to count them.— 
November Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 





Some Favorite Authors. 


The following literary conundrums 
are found in the October Woman’s 
Home Companion. The answers will 
appear in next week’s Progressive 
farmer: 

1—What poet does a girl wear on 
her head in winter? 2—What writer 
is a hedge and part of a hedge? 3— 
What author does a man give up 
first when he falls in love? 4—What 
poet is discovered if you dig in the 
ground and find water? 5—What 
poet is very tall? 6—What writer 
is healthy and robust? 7—What 
writer is pale and thin from want 
and suffering? 8—What author is 
very rapid¢ 9—What woman writer 
is a room in a hospital? 10—What 
author represents what every one 
does when,they get the daily paper ¢ 
11—What poet is the ague and a 
dagger¢ 12—What author would 
you like to eat for breakfast? 13—- 
What author is always followed by a 
question mark? 14—What author 
represents a boat-ride? 15—What 
historian represents a building for 
horses? 16—What Kansas author is 
like the snow? 17—What author 
gets on your toe? 18—What author 
is made of a twisted rope or chain ¢ 
19—What poet is the place where a 
battle is fought¢ 20—What author 
made his mark twice? 21—What 
woman author is peevish and tret- 
ful¢ 22—What late author was an 
article of a man’s apparel ¢ 
What author does a child name when 
she begs her mother to give her 
something? 24—What poet is holy? 


~»2 
so—— 





Keep a Clean Mouth. 


A distinguished author says: “I 
resolved, when I was a child, never to 
use a word Which I could not pro- 
nounce before my mother.” He kept 
his resolution, and became a pure- 
minded, noble, honored gentleman. 
His rule and example are worthy of 
imitation. 

Boys readily learn a class of low, 
vulgar words and expressions, which 
are never heard in respectable cir- 
cles. Of course we cannot think of 
girls as being so much exposed to 
this peril. We cannot imagine a de- 
cent girl using words she would not 
utter before her father or mother. 





DISASTROUS WRECKS. 

Carelessness is responsible for 
many a railway wreck and the same 
causes are making human wrecks of 
sufferers from ‘Throat and Lung 
troubles. But since the advent of 
Dr. King’s New Discovery for Con- 
sumption, Coughs and Colds, even 
the worst cases can be cured, and 
necessary. Mrs. Lois Cragg of 
Dorchester, Mass., is one of many 
whose life was saved by Dr. King’s 
New Discovery. This great remedy 


is guaranteed for all Throat and 
Lung diseases by all druggists. 
Price 50c, and $1.00. Trial bottles 
free. 





Such vulgarity is thought by some 
boys to be “smart,” the “next thing 
to swearing,” and yet “not wicked;” 
but it is a habit which leads to pro- 


fanity, and fills the mind with evil ! 


thoughts. It vulgarizes and degrades 
the soul, and prepares the way for 
many of the gross and fearful sins 
which now corrupt society. 

Young readers, keep your mouths 
free from all impurity, and your 
“tongue from evil;” but in order to 


do this, ask Jesus to cleanse your i 


heart and keep it clean, for “out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.”—The Standard. 





God is a good worker, but he loves 
to be helped.—Basque Proverb. 





















What are your friends saying 
about youP That your gray 
hair makes you look old? 
And yet, you are not forty! 
Postpone this looking old. 


Hair Vigor 


Use Ayer’s Hair Vigor and 
restore to your gray hair all 
the deep, dark, rich color of 
early life. Then be satisfied. 

“ Ayer’s Hair Vigor restored the natural 
color to my gray hair, and I am greatly 
Mase. Pg Poly » + sl NX: 


$1.00 a bottle. 
All druggists. 







J.C. AYER CO., 
Lowell. Mass. 


for 


Dark Hair 
SKUNK sssiexrtee RIDES 


bought for spot cash. 10 to 50% more money 

to you to ship to us than to sell at home. 
Write for price list and market report. 
HUNTERS! and TRAPPERS' 
CUIDE $5000. book, 300pns. cloth bound. 








Illustrating all fur antmals. Aji about 
5 _ trapping, trappers secrets, kind of traps. 
decoys, &c. Special price @1. to Hide and Fur Shippers, 


ANDERSCH BROS., Dept, 816,Mioueapolis, Mian. 


SEABOARD 
Asm Ties Rai say 


Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 

No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—“Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 


Northeast. 
No. 66. 
11.50 a. m.—“Seaboard Mail” for 


Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati. Chieago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O 
for all points. 

No. 81. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

(7.83 p. m—“Seaboard Mail,” for 

| Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 

| lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
| 

| 





Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
| Southwest. 
| Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
| man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
| livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 
UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 
Yarborough House Building, 
Z. P. SMITH, 'T. P. A. 
©: GATTIS, ©. T..€ P. A. 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N .O. 








| When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 

















1}ERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FARM. 


Begin Right, and Begin Right Now. 
hundreds of dollars for fertilizers and let the rain 
Wash them away when you can buy a BOSTROM IM- 
bt hear FARM oh on 
without Telescope for 

roperly one your farm. For irrigation and Rice 
ha sake Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying 
Out Orchards, Obtaining Angles and Foundation Lev- 
els, there is no better instrument made. r 
scriptive circular and Treatise on terracing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom-Brady [lfg. Co., 36 W. Ala., St., Atianta, Ga, 


Don’t pay 


with Telescope for $10. 
$5, and SAVE IT ALL 


(one 
by 


write for de- 
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Onion Se's! 


ONION SETS! ~j 





Onion Sets! 





We will have, to arriv- by the 15 


Budding Onion sets in one bushel crates, consisting of the White 
Silver Skin, Yellow Danvers and Budlong’s Light Red. 
booking orders now for shipment from the r5th of January to the 


Ist of February on these noted 


We also have 5000 bushels of Genuine Seed Oats, consisting of 
Oklahoma and Texas Red Rust Proof; also 150 car loads of other 


groceries. WRITE FOR OUR 


h of January, a large shipment of 
We are 
sets. 


: 
: 


PRICES. 


Wholesale Crocers and Importers, 


D. L. CORE COMPANY 


118 to 126 N. Water St., - 
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» » » « WILMINGTON, N. C. { 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 











NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIUNAL SUNSHINE SOUILETY. 


Mrs. J. M. Ransier, State President. The 
fuli address Wali be given tuali who are in- 
leresced, wOeD Oly Lue lDiluals appear in 
print. 

bach correspondent should enclose stamp 
for 1eply. 





The President’s Letter. 


Sometimes one little word, 
Whispered sweet and teet, 
That scarcely can be heard, 
Our eyes will sudden meet. 
And all lite’s hour along 
‘that whisper may vibrate, 
And, like a wizards song 
Decide our ev’ry tate. 


Sometimes a sudden look 
‘Lhat talleth trom some face, 
Will steal into each work 
Ot lite, and leave its trace; ° 
To haunt us to the last, 
And sway our evry will 
‘Lhro’ all the days to be, 
For goodness or tor ill; 
Hath this ere come to thee? 


Sometimes one minute folds 
‘he hearts of all the years, 

Just like the heart that holds 
‘the Infinite in tears; 

There be such thing as this— 
Who knowest why, or how? 

A lite of woe or bliss 

Hangs on some little now. 
Hangs on some little now. 

* * 


The man who believes in his fel- 
lows, and acts on his belief, who is 
kind and pleasant spoken, is the ma 
the world needs always and misses 
when gone. 

* * 


If there is no other way by which’ 


you ean scatter sunshine, there is 
always one way you can help lift 
burdens and drive away clouds that 
hover over the lives of your friends. 
You may not always have opportun- 
ity for doing a kindly deed, but the 
one way of giving good cheer that 
is always open to you, an effective 
way of scattering sunshine is to al- 


ways be pleasant. 
¢ *+ @& 


“When the days are gloomy, 
Sing some happy song, 
Meet the world’s repining, 
With a courage strong; 

Go with faith undaunted, 
Thro’ the ills of life, J 
Scatter smiles and sunshine, 
O’er its toil and strife.” 

* * * 

Perhaps the very first duty of the 
Sunshiner is cheerfulness. Every- 
one carries an atmosphere about 
him; let him see that that atmos- 
phere is healthful and invigorating, 
and that it makes some little spot 
in the world a better and happier 
place to live in. 

* & & 

When we have learned the lesson 
of cheerfulness and_ sunshine our- 
selves we realize that we have a mis- 
sion to others, to add to their cheer; 
this helpfulness may be expressed by 
feeding the hungry, ministering to 
the sick, giving money, or merely by 
being cheerful, all exert their influ- 
ences for good. 

“Slightest actions often 
Meet the sorest needs, 

For the world wants daily, 
Little kindly deeds; 

Oh, what care and sorrow, 
You may help remove, 

With your song and courage, 
Sympathy and love.” 


sauiles. 





Whether given or received, kind 
words and deeds are uplifting, warm- 
ing and invigorating. 

&¢ + ®@ 

No man or woman needs either a 
pernut or command to do a good 
deed. 

Give to your enemy forgiveness. 

Give to your opponent tolerance. 

Give to your friends your heart. 

Give to your child a good example. 

Give to your parents deterence. 

Give to everybouy—sunshine. 

> = * 

Who so believes in goodness has 
the essence of all taith. He is a 
man ot woman ot “cheerful yester- 


days and conudent to-morrows.” 
* * wv 


Tears and siniles lie near together. 
Dry your tears end scatter your 


* * 

Write to me that you want your 
name on our North Carolina Sun- 
shine books; become a happy Sun- 
shuwer, and dv your part to spread 
suuslune and ;00d cheer all over the 
Vid North State, trom Cherokee to 
Currituck. 

& + * 

Now that house-cleaning time has 
come again, .ave you not come 
across some t)tings too poor to keep, 
tu. good to throw away¢ ‘These you 
will be glad to “pass on” to help make 
“good cheer” tor a less fortunate 
sister or family. Then write a letter, 
telling what you have to give and 
where you wish to send it, if you 
have a preference. Your offer will 
then go on the “Will” list, and will 
be placed sooner or later. You will 
be given an address where you will 
be glad to send your sunshine. You 
are at perfect liberty of course to 
investigate for yourself before you 
send. 

So many correspondents say they 
are “waiting to see a ‘want’ which 
they can fill.” J)on’t wait. Send in 
your “will.” Kemember that very 
few of the letters received in Sun- 
shine mail are printed. The “Wants” 
are not, and cannot be printed. Same 
way with some of the “Wills.” But 
they are here. Write and identify 
yourself with The Progressive Farm- 
er Branch and r: port. 

* * * 


From Anson County has come a 
call for “cheer.” A sister who is not 
only poor, but who has a boy twelve 
years old who has been imbecile since 
eighteen months old. He requires 
constant attention, even to being 
fed. She has a little girl six years 
old that is very bright, but here is 
a part of her letter: “We are very 
poor, started out in life with nothing 
and have gained but little. I am 
obliged to take care of the children, 
do my eooking, washing, house clean- 
ing and everything, and you must 
know that a great deal of it is done 
very imperfectly, and still more goes 
undone. I am so overburdened and 
poverty staring us in the face all the 
while, that sometimes I become so 
tired, wretched and miserable that I 
do not care to live, really wish to 
die.” ‘Then comes a request for some 
clothes for an expected little one, and 
she continues: “I shall be so glad 








of anything sent to me by any one 
who feels disposed to send me any- 
thing;” and adds, “We live in the 
country; I scarcely ever go any- 
where; do not average going to 
church more than twice a year.” 

‘Lhe intant’s clothing has been sent 
her trom State Heauquarters, but we 
are powerless to relieve the pressure 
that 18 crushing her heart and lite. 
We have tried to get the boy 1n some 
State institution, but so tar have 
tailed, there being no provision made 
ior such, 

ftatners! You who have the mak- 
ing ot the laws ot our State; can 
you not, will you not, do something 
to litt the burden that is crushing 
out the very lite ot your sisters in 
this State¢ Vo not plead, “So much 
expense already.” iit there isn’t any 
olher way, just throw in your tobac- 
co money, that will do it; and tor 
the love ot God, and humanity as 


well as the weliare ot the unborn, do 
solmething to meet this crying heeu 
ol our peuple, and do 1t quick. 
Mind. J. M. KANDI OR, 
resident. 


Hendersonville, N. C. 








NOT A SICK DAY SINCE, 

“I was taken severely sick with 
kidney trouble. 1 tried all sorts ot 
imldicines, none ot which relieved 
me. Une day 1 saw an ad. ot your 
alectric bitters and determined to 
try that. Atter taking a tew doses 
41 felt relieved, and soon thereaiter 
was entirely cured, and have nov 
seen a sick day since. Neighbors 
of mine have been cured of Kheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Liver and kKid- 
ney troubles and General Debility.” 
dhis is what B. F. Bass, of tre- 
mont, N. C., writes. Only 50c, at 
all druggists. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES. 

$2.25—Raleigh to Chapel Hill, N. 
C., and return on account of Kastern 
North Carolina Christian Confer- 
ence. Tickets on sale November 2 
and 3, final return limit November 
8, 1903. 

$2.75—Raleigh to Dunn, N. C., and 
return on account of Annual State 
Holiness Convention. Tickets on 
sale November 2, 3 and 4, final limit 
November 18, 1903. 

$6.55—Raleigh to Wilmington, N. 
C., and return on account of Synod 
of North Carolina. Tickets on sale 
November 2, 3, and 4, final limit No- 
vember 138, 1903. 

$4.65—Raleigh to High Point, N. 
C., and return on account of Western 
North Carolina Annual Conference 
M. E. Church, South. Tickets on 
sale November 9, 10 and 11, final lim- 
it November 20, 1903. 

$5.05—Raleigh to Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and return on account of An- 
nual Conference Methodist Protes- 
tant Church. Tickets on sale No- 
vember 16, 17 and 18, final limit No- 
vember 25, 1903. 

$25.75—Raleigh to New Orleans, 
La., and return on account of Ameri- 
can Economic’ Association and 
American Historical Association. 
Tickets on sale December 25, 26 and 
27, final limit January 5, 1904. 

On account of the Meeting State 
Association of County Superinten- 
dents of Public Instruction, the 
Southern Railway will sell reduced 
rate round trip tickets to Raleigh, 
N. C. Tickets on sale November 9, 
10 and 11, final limit November 14, 
19038. 

For further particulars, call on 
any agent of Southern Railway. 

T, E. GREEN, B. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 




















Every mother can hare, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 
stomach troubles, worms, etc. It will 
save many a medica) bill. It teaches 
the use of 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 
A remedy especially adapted to the 


delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years. Rottle by 
mail, 25 cents. E 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 













\$ J 9:80 For} 
200 Egg == 

INCUBATOR 
Perfect in construction and “BS 
action, Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day, 


GEO. H. STAHL, Cuincy, mi. FS 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Juue 14th, 1903. 








This condensed schedule is publishe? as 
information ani is su ject to change 
without notice to the pubiic 


TFKAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 

12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and loca! points. Carries 
Pul:man sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greenshoro with No. 39 
‘‘Atianta Express,’’ Pullman sleeper and 
da: coa hes io Atlan a, Pullman Jourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Ca: , Tuesdays, 
Thursdays » nd Sat: rdays via New Orleans 
and Southern P cific. No. 33, “Florida 
Express,’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jacks»n- 
ville, Fort Tampa. Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis. cennection is also n ade 
for Winston-Salem, Wiikesboro, Danville 
avd local stations 5:3 a m. So. 112 
uaily for Gvidsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilm ngton, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
Cc , and intermediate stations 

8.40 A. M._ No. 107 daily for Greens. 
be:o an<i local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, He: derson, Keysville 
aud Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunuay. 
At Greeneboro with train No. 39, U. S. 
‘‘Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
p ints north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Saiem 
Mocksville and local statiou.s, with train 
No 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all iocal points, connects at 
Seima for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Kastern North Carolina points. At Goids- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., avd Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

3°25 pb: I. No. 135 dailey fo: Greens- 
boro and iniermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksviile, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Avgusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 “‘U. S. Fast Mail’ for Atianta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or-eats, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with nor 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ingt:n atd all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Saiisbury to Memphis. 

4.50 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

Cc. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager, 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager, 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D, C, 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Chariotte, N. C, 
T. H. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Published Weekly at Raleigh. N. C. 
OFFICE: - 








106 WEST MARTIN “STREET. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 year............cccceseseres 
Single subscription, 6 months 
Trial subscription, $ MONtDB.....cccccscseseseeee 








SUBS RIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 


When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
mer ee ayable t to, ate PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, leigh, N 

“hein —If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
to become responsible for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
02,” shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; “1 Sep. 03,” to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so on. Receipts or renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
on si changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 








A WORD IN SEASON. 





‘¢ When the Frost is on the Punkin.’’ 


When the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodder’s in the shock, 

And you hear the kyouck and gobble 
of the struttin’ turkey-cock, , 

And the clackin’ of the guineys, and 
the cluckin’ of the hens, 

And the rooster’s hallylooyer as he 
tiptoes on the fence; 

Oh, it’s then’s the time a feller is a- 
feelin’ at his best, 

With the risin’ sun to greet him from 
a night of peaceful rest, 

As he leaves the house, bare-headed, 
and goes out to feed the stock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodder’s in the shock. 


They’s something kindo’ harty-like 
about the atmosphere 

When the heat of summer’s over and 
the coolin’ fall is here— 

Of course we miss the flowers, and 
and the blossoms on the trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’ 
birds and buzzin’ of the bees 

But the air is appetizin’, and the 
landscape through the haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the 
airly autumn days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has the 
colorin’ to mock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodder’s in the shock. 


The husky, rusty russel of the tos- 
sels of the corn, 

And the ruspin’ of the tangled leaves, 
as golden as the morn; 

The stubble in the furries—kindo’ 
lonesome-like, but still 

A-preachin’ sermons to us 
barns they growed to fill; 

The strawstack in the medder, and 
the reaper in the shed; 

The hosses in their stalls below—the 
clover overhead !— 

Oh, it sets my heart a-clickin’ 
the tickin’ of a clock, 
When the frost is on the punkin 
and the fodder’s in the shock! 


of 


the 


like 


Then your apples all is gathered, and 
the ones a feller keeps 

Is poured around the cellar floor in 
red and yeller heaps; 

And your cider-makin’s over, and 
your wimmern-folks is through 

With their mince and apple butter, 
and their souse and sausage, too; 

I don’t know how to tell it—but ef 
sich a thing could be 

As the angels wantin’ boardin’, and 
they’d call around on me— 


This Week’s Election. 
held 


viz., 


Tuesday 
Massa- 


be 

eleven States, 
Rhode Island, Maryland, 
Ohio, Iowa, Kentucky, 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
ka and Colorado. 
Rhode Island, 


tucky, 


Eleetions will 
3rd, 
chusetts, 
Mississippi, 
Nebras- 
In Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Ohio, Ken- 
and Mississippi full 
State tickets are to be voted for; in 
the other States judges or minor 
State officers. In New York the 
State election is for a judge of the 
Court of Appeals. In that State 
there obtains a most praiseworthy 


Towa 


custom under which one party often 
endorses the candidates of the other 


for a judicial office, the candidate 
being a fair-minded man, capable 


and blameless, and this year the Re- 
endorsed the Democratic 
In New York and Mis- 
sissippi there are no contests, and 
of the other States the Democrats 
have little hope, except of Maryland 
and Kentucky, 


publicans 
eandidate. 


though they may win 
in Colorado, where there is a 
straight fight. In Nebraska there 
is fusion between the Democrats and 
make 
Democrats else- 
The 


most interesting contest of all those 


Populists, and it should not 
any difference to 


where how that election goes. 


that will be waged next Tuesday is 
that over the mayoralty of Greater 
New York, and last night it looked 
like a mighty close fight. The bet- 


ting, which at first favored McClel- 
lan, Democrat, afterwards became 


then swung to the side of Low, 
Republican; then ran even again, 
then favored McClellan once more, 
and the last bets of which there was 
any account—those of Monday— 
gave odds on Low. It appears at 
this time to be anybody’s fight.— 
Charlotte Observer. 


even; 





DOESN’T RESPECT OLD AGE. 

It’s shameful when youth fails to 
show proper respect for oold age, 
but just the contrary in the case of 
Dr. King’s New Life Pills. They 
cut off maladies no matter how se- 
vere and irrespective of old age. 
Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Fever, Consti- 
pation all yield to this perfect Pill. 


25e, at all druggists. 


FARMERS’ SONS WANTED! | 


With fair knowledge of farm stock, to be 
agents for an association that publishes a 
book which is very valuable to all farmers, 
The book sells easily, and the agents receive 
good profits from theirsales. Farmers’ sons 
desiring to make some money easily should 
apply at once to State branch office. 

Address THE VETERINARY SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION, WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 


Selling to Beat the Band 

























ARE YOU 4A.... 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE? 














istrate can have. 


is far ahead of all others. 
Form has been carefully 


your official work as a Magistrate ; 
and official Fee Bill. 
Price by mail, 


2.50. Address, 





—_—_ 


If so, you need THB NORTH CAROLINA MANUAL OF LAW AND PORMS, the 
fifth edition of which is just fromf the press. 
$2 50, and it is beyond question the cheapest and most indispensable thing a Mag- 
This Form Book has been the one recognized Hand-Book in 
North Carolina for a number of years, and its past editions have been in the hands 
of all progressive Justices, but the present edition has been greatly enlarged and 

It really puts all former editions out of date. 
revised and corrected. 
the Criminal Law in North Carolina. 





7 


The price of the book, by mail, is 


Every 
The book is a complete Code of 
It tells you what to do and how to doin 
has also a marriage ceremony and a complete 


We mean what we say when we tell you that you cannot af- 
ford to be without The North Carolina Manual of Law and Forms. ....... 


EDWARDS & BRO UGHTON 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A a nh te hp te th th te th eth hte tet te eden 
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KI-SOP is the greatest labor-saver for 
washing clot hes the world has ever produced. 

Ki1-Sop will wash the dirtiestand dingiest 
fabric as clean as when it come from the 
loom, without any rubb'ng whatever, and 
will not injure hands or fabric like washing 
the old way. 

Ki-Sop will save more time, will do more 
work with less injury to the clothes than 
any washing powder, lye, potash, or wash- 
ing ¢ om pound that has ever been sold, 

Ki-Sop is Guaranteed perfectly harm- 
‘ess to bands or fabrics, will not fade colors 
and is a foe to nothing but dirt. 

i-Sop is for sale by 
everywhere. 

Write to < 


Cc. W. KINC, 


The Manufacturer, at Swansboro, Va., for 
free samples and booxlet without delay. 


first-class grocers 
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WINTER COURSES 
—— IN ——— 





Agriculture and Dairying 


A. & M. COLLEGE, 


RALEIGH, . . 


NORTH CAROLINA. 








Stock Judging 
Feeding Farm Animals 
Butter Making 
Bandling Milk 
Principles of Breeding 
Diseases of Animals 
Soils 


Milk and Butter Production 


These courses are intended to 
help the young farmer and the 
old farmer, who cannot take a full 
course in agriculture. 


THESE ARE PRACTICAL, 
EVERY DAY SUBJECTS that 
every farmer has to deal with. 


The A. & M. College offers an op- 
portunity for a eareful study of 
these important phases of farm 
life. 
Education farm 
Agri- 
young 
are 
we en- 


the 
as it does elsewhere in life 
eultural edueation is for 
farmers and old farmers 

the winter courses. Shall 


pays on 


so 


roll you? 














Ten W a’ in Length —— pene 4th i March 10th, 1904, 


THIRTY DOLLARS. 


Plan to come yourself and to bring a friend with you. 


Information 


gladly furnished by Professor of Agriculture, 


CHAS. WM. BURKETT, WEST RALEIGH,N.C. 


ewww? 





Fertilizers 

Farm Zhemistry a S liccis e.. Ae 

Farm @Zrops ; al education is for y 

Plant Lite armors and old farmers; a0 
Total cost : Books, room-rent, light heat and registration— 


WUVOVUOW*D 
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Red Shoes 


Two Shoes that come as near giving 
perfect satisfaction as can be made. 
All leather, waterproof and substan- 
tial. A new lot just arrived. 








Holmes’ Improved Farm Level 


HE following letter is 
the best recommen- 
dation ever givena Farm 


Level: 
“Mr. W. C. 
. Having ee 
Improved Level thoroughly, 





etc. 


HOLMES :— 
your 
I take pleas- 
ure in saying itis a very excellent Level; 
very simple, easy to work, and will do 
excellent work in terra“ing, ditching, 
I think itis the best I ever saw at a 


PER MONTH AND EXPEN 


$15 Salary or Commission--Introdu 
our King Butter Separator. 
duces best grade 
milk, sweet or sour, in tess than 5 
sition. CURTISS-WiLLIAMS CO., 


Dept 
Chicago, ll 


SES 


eing 
Pro- 


of butter from cream or 
. minutes. 
Write for our free sample and salary pr 


Opo- 
» 22, 





Every one 


WANTED— handle Bee Boxes and 


who intends to 


sup- 








plies next spring (when I will be too busy to 
attend to you properly), to order now, when 
Ihave plenty of time. I handle the most 
| practical and complete Bee Box in the world 
for the production of fine comb honey. Price 


TI’d want to ’commondate ’em—all the 
whole-indurin’ flock, 
When the frost is on the punkin and 


cost of $5.00, which I understand is the 

b price. R. J REDDING, 
Director Exper’m’t Sta., Griffin Ga.” 

Price $4.50 Compleie, with rod and 





peer anal : £ target. Write for circular containing full er 
the fodder’s in the shock! fe aa Sol C. HOLMES, complete, $3.00. Eight per cent. off if ord 


| is filed at once with cas 
WALTER L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 
a 














—James Whitcomb Riley. 12 N. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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